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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Some Economic Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy 


by Under Secretary Dillon? 


It is a privilege to be here tonight and to see 
once again many members of the Virginia State 
Chamber whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
during your 1956 tour of Europe, when I was 
Ambassador to France. 

The Virginia State Chamber is unique in its 
sponsorship over the past decade of visits to key 
world capitals. These visits, which you so aptly 
describe as “ventures in understanding,” are truly 
important. 

Never before in history have the personal lives 
of Americans been so directly and so gravely 
affected by the actions of other peoples and other 
nations. We can maintain our position in the 
world only if our citizens devote time and effort 
to understanding the pressing international prob- 
lems of the day. The United States must face 
these problems boldly and courageously if we are 
to survive as a free and prosperous nation. 

It is particularly important that your next ven- 
ture in understanding takes you this summer to 
the Soviet Union, where you will have a first- 
hand look at the new face of communism under 
Premier Khrushchev. 

Within the Soviet Union this new face is char- 
acterized by an easing of terroristic repression, 
some decentralization of power and authority, 
and increases in living standards sufficient to 
maintain the incentives of the Soviet people and 
lend credence to Communist promises of future 
abundance. 

Its outward aspects are calls for total disarma- 
ment and for an easing of world tensions—both 
to be accomplished on Communist terms—accom- 





* Address made before the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce at Roanoke, Va., on Apr. 15 (press release 
195). 
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panied by challenges to the industrialized nations 
of the free world to compete in what Soviet lead- 
ers call “peaceful coexistence.” When Soviet 
leaders talk of “peaceful coexistence,” they mean 
competition under their rules—with all the ad- 
vantages accruing to communism. 

Communism’s new face is supported by enor- 
mous and growing military power and by a high 
rate of economic growth. Because Soviet rulers 
now appear to recognize the dangers of general 
war, they are increasingly anxious to realize their 
expansionist ambitions through nonmilitary tac- 
tics—through diplomacy, trade, economic aid, 
propaganda, and subversion. They are concen- 
trating upon economic and technical achievements 
and counting on material progress in the Soviet 
Union to act as a powerful example and magnet 
in the free world’s newly developing areas. 

No matter what the nature of Soviet tactical 
maneuvering in the years ahead, “coexistence” will 
be marked by unrelenting Communist determina- 
tion and pressure to subvert and control all other 
states. For their goal, as every Soviet leader from 
Lenin to Khrushchev has openly proclaimed, is a 
world in which only communism shall prevail. 

In pursuit of this goal the Soviet Union has 
mounted a determined and resourceful drive to 
penetrate, influence, and eventually capture the 
newly developing countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, utilizing skillful propaganda and 
trade-and-aid techniques. The hundreds of mil- 
lions of underprivileged peoples in these areas are 
no longer content merely to exist. They know 
that there is a better way of life than their age-old 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. They are deter- 
mined to improve their lot. The Soviet bloc seeks 
to capitalize on this surge for economic and social 
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progress and is giving major attention to the newly 
developing areas in its announced drive to conquer 
the world by all means short of war. 


Communist Economic Offensive 


This side of communism’s new face began 
emerging after the death of Stalin in 1953. Pre- 
viously Soviet leaders had made it abundantly 
clear that they couldn’t care less about the prog- 
ress of the newly developing areas. Mindful, 
however, of the success of our trade and aid pro- 
grams in keeping nations weakened by World War 
II from falling into the Communist orbit, the 
Soviet bloc has trained its sights on selected target 
countries which it considers most vulnerable to 
Communist blandishments. 

Beginning modestly with $11 million in 1954, 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has rapidly raised its annual 
levels of economic aid to free-world countries. 
Last year nearly a billion dollars was added. By 
the close of 1959 bloc commitments of economic 
aid totaled $214 billion. So far this year nearly 
six hundred million more dollars has been 
committed. 

About 90 percent of these totals has been con- 
centrated on only 13 countries in Asia and Africa. 
The bloc has enhanced the effectiveness of its as- 
sistance by making quick, long-term, lump-sum 
agreements and by concentrating on projects 
which have a visual political and psychological 
impact. 

Communist aid offers have typically involved 
both the sending of bloc technicians to newly 
developing countries and the training of nationals 
of these countries in bloc institutions. In 1959 
there were more than 5,000 nonmilitary Commu- 
nist technicians in newly developing areas. Dur- 
ing the past 4 years nearly 4,000 students and 
trainees have studied in Communist countries. 

The bloc has carefully tied its aid drive in with 
expanded offers of trade. Communist trade with 
the newly developing countries has nearly tripled 
from some $800 million in 1954 to considerably 
more than $2 billion in 1958. During the first 
half of last year—the latest period for which com- 
plete figures are available—it totaled more than 
a billion. As with aid, much of this increase is 
concentrated in a relatively few countries. Some 
of them are now doing sizable percentages of their 
total trade with the bloc. However, the principal 
significance of bloc trade is not its relative share in 
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the total trade of these countries but the fact that 
it is adroitly timed and shaped to achieve the 


greatest possible political effect, both by relieving | 


exporting countries of burdensome surpluses and 
by offering much-desired capital goods on easy 
and supposedly favorable terms. 

The short-term objective of this new Commu- 
nist activity is to provoke and capitalize on 
tensions between the less developed and the more 
developed nations of the free world. The long- 
range aim is to create climates and attitudes in 
the newly developing areas which will be con- 
ducive to eventual Communist takeover. 

The Soviets are striving to equate communism 
with progress in the minds of the peoples of these 
regions, in order to make them more susceptible 
to Communist propaganda. It is an effort which 
must be viewed with deadly seriousness, It chal- 
lenges the whole system of the free world and 
particularly the concept of economic freedom 
which underlies our free political and social 
institutions. 


importance of U.S. Economic Growth 

If we are to meet this challenge, we must 
strengthen our own economy and our own inter- 
national economic position. This is vital because 
our privileged economic status has endowed us 
with the role of leadership in the free world and 
because our powerful economy has radiating 
effects throughout the entire free world. 

The goal of domestic economic growth is closely 
related to success in our efforts to help the newly 
developing areas. Growth at home makes it easier 
for us to allocate the resources we must devote 
to fostering growth abroad. It also helps to pro- 
vide an expanding and stable market for other 
countries of the free world, many of which must 
trade in order to exist. 

Equally important, growth at home provides 
confidence abroad in a free-enterprise economy as 
a means of achieving healthy progress, It pro- 
motes confidence in the United States as a nation 
worthy of emulation in the struggle to which we 
have been challenged by communism. 

A high rate of growth should be our goal even 
if communism simply didn’t exist. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that industrial production in the 
Soviet Union is expanding at an annual rate of 
about 8 percent, compared with our own annual 
rate of about 414 percent. The Soviet Union con- 
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tinually uses the comparison of these growth rates 
to project its own Communist image to the newly 
developing countries as the ideal blueprint for 
economic progress. It would, of course, take the 
Soviets many years to make good their boast of 
“catching up and surpassing” us. But catch up 
they will—unless we bestir ourselves. We cannot 
afford to be complacent, especially when we re- 
flect that, with an annual gross product only 45 
percent of our own, the Soviets are able to match 
our military capacity. 

A major instrument for stimulating our own 
growth is foreign trade, Although the United 
States is now the largest single exporter in the 
world, we got that way almost by accident. Our 
domestic market is so huge that export sales have 
been regarded by some of our producers as an 
extra bonus. But if we are to grow and prosper 
and meet the challenges of the times, we must 
work to increase our exports. 

In the years immediately following the war we 
had no problem with exports because we were the 
only large-scale producer. Our sales were limited 
solely by the availability of dollars in other coun- 
tries. To use the vernacular, our exporters “never 
had it so good.” Today, however, the other in- 
dustrialized free nations have recovered from the 
ravages of war. Our friends in Europe and 
Japan provide strong competition. In some areas 
their costs of production are lower than ours, In 
many others this is not the case. But they work 
night and day to increase their exports. This is 
the normal situation for an industrialized nation 
such as ours. We Americans must give exports 
the same sort of priority and attention. 

Over the past 15 months we in Government 
have been working to persuade our friends and 
allies in Western Europe and Japan to eliminate 
discriminations against our exports which were 
originally invoked to protect their meager foreign 
exchange reserves during the postwar period of 
the so-called “dollar shortage.” Fortunately the 
need to do away with discriminations against dol- 
lar goods imposed to meet financial problems that 
no longer exist has been recognized by our trading 
partners. Great progress has already been made. 
We can reasonably hope that by the end of this 
year postwar discriminations against our exports 
will be almost a thing of the past. 

Our efforts to open markets long closed to 
American products are only a part of our drive to 
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expand U.S. exports. Today, as in the past, we 
are constantly seeking reductions of tariffs affect- 
ing our exports and we are alert to forestall the 
erection of new barriers to American products. 

A case in point involves one of Virginia’s prime 
products: tobacco. Those of you who are in- 
terested in tobacco exports are concerned, I know, 
with the problems posed by the proposed Euro- 
pean Common Market customs tariff of 30 percent 
ad valorem on unmanufactured tobacco. 

We in the Department of State fully share the 
concern of the American tobacco industry. We 
are doing everything possible to obtain a reduc- 
tion in this proposed tariff and to have it con- 
verted to a specific duty. We have used both 
formal and informal means to express our views 
to the Common Market countries. If these repre- 
sentations are not fruitful, we shall vigorously 
press our case in the forthcoming review of the 
proposed Common Market tariff at next Septem- 
ber’s session of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. And we shall continue to urge both 
the European Common Market and the European 
free-trade area to pursue increasingly liberal trade 
policies toward the United States and the rest of 
the free world. 

I have every reason to hope that our efforts 
will be successful. But I should like to empha- 
size that we must maintain our own liberal trade 
policy if we expect other countries to join with 
us in liberalizing and expanding trade on a 
worldwide basis with resulting benefits for all. 

The Department of State is now embarked on 
an intensified new program with the Department 
of Commerce and other Government agencies to 
stimulate a greater interest in foreign trade in 
American business circles.2, We are working en- 
ergetically to provide better Government facili- 
ties, both at home and abroad, to assist American 
firms to sell their goods and services in foreign 
countries. We are moving to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our commercial staffs abroad. We are 
giving greater attention to United States par- 
ticipation in trade fairs. And we are stepping 
up our efferts to promote travel to the United 
States. 

Despite everything that we in Government can 
do, however, this is essentially a task for private 
business. The basic drive must come from the 
business community, not only in its own best in- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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terest but in the national interest as well. For 
we need to increase our exports as a means of 
retaining our position as a leader of the free 
world. 

The renewed ability of our friends and allies 
to compete with us on normal terms in the mar- 
ketplace is actually a healthy development. It 
is a reflection of their growing economic capacity 
to contribute more and more to the strength and 
unity of the free world. 

Their improved financial position has led them 
to assume a steadily increasing share of the com- 
mon responsibility for safeguarding the free 
world. For example, the annual military ex- 
penditures of our NATO allies have increased 
more than a billion dollars in each of the past 
2 years. Further substantial increases are in 
sight for 1960. 

Our newly prospering allies are also playing 
a stronger role in speeding the growth of the 
developing areas. They have not only accelerated 
their direct financial and technical assistance to 
needy regions, but they have joined with us in 
strengthening the free world’s institutions of 
economic cooperation. These major steps include 
the proposed establishment of a billion-dollar In- 
ternational Development Association to comple- 
ment the operations of the World Bank and crea- 
tion of a Development Assistance Group,’ through 
which our allies and ourselves are seeking ways 
of increasing the flow of capital to development- 
hungry areas. 

Finally, 18 European nations have joined Can- 
ada and the United States in preliminary steps 
to reconstitute the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation.* Once the reconstituted 
OEEC is a reality, we should be able to collab- 
orate more effectively in promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth in the free world and in mobilizing 
the resources of its industrialized members to 
help the newly developing lands. 


Mutual Security Program 

The increased help which other industrialized 
countries are making available to newly develop- 
ing areas is a welcome and most important de- 
velopment. However, these increased contribu- 


*For background, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
“For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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tions from others should not be regarded as a 
substitute for our own efforts, which must be 
continued at adequate levels through our Mutual 
Security Program if we are to meet the Soviet 
challenge. 

This includes military assistance and defense 
support grants to nations on the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet empire whose economies are otherwise 
unable to sustain the defense establishments they 
must have to resist Communist military pressure, 
It includes loans for sound productive purposes 
through our Export-Import Bank and Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. It involves furnishing ideas 
and skills to the newly developing countries 
through technical, educational, and cultural 
programs. 

We are endeavoring to fulfill the objectives of 
our Mutual Security Program through loans, 
rather than grants, wherever feasible and appro- 
priate. However, we must bear in mind that our 
present grant aid programs were created to answer 
two compelling needs: first, to meet political and 
military emergencies in the Far and Near East, 
either in response to direct Communist aggression 





a 


or to crises attending the birth of newly independ- , 


ent nations in conditions of instability and insecu- 
rity; second, to enable our NATO allies, who 
themselves carry a substantial and ever-growing 
defense burden, to equip their forces with the very 
costly modern weapons systems which are essential 
to our collective security arrangements. 

The imperative needs which led to the inaugura- 


tion of our grant aid programs are still largely | 


with us. They constitute valid and compelling 
reasons for continuing grant aid. Improving con- 
ditions and rising national incomes will eventually 
permit many of the recipient nations to finance 
these needs out of their own resources. But until 
this day arrives, we must be prepared to provide 
continued grant aid where it is urgently required 
for the defense of the free world. 


I sometimes am asked whether we can afford © 


the Mutual Security Program. It is a question 
that our friends in the newly developing areas 
hear with considerable amazement, when they con- 
sider our privileged position in the world. Yet it 
is sufficiently prevalent in our own country to merit 
serious attention. 

The proposed Mutual Security Program for fis- 
cal year 1961, which the Congress is now consider- 
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ing, would consume but eight-tenths of 1 percent 
of the gross national product of the United 
States—a GNP that is, on a per capita basis, by far 
the highest in the world. Expenditures under the 
program would represent less than 5 percent of 
the expenditures proposed for our Federal 
Government. 

It is frequently overlooked that some 90 percent 
of military assistance program expenditures—and 
about half of all expenditures under the economic 
assistance programs—are made directly in the 
United States. The volume of indirect expendi- 
tures in the United States resulting from the pro- 
gram is less readily measured. But it is consider- 
able, and it swells our export total. Several 
hundred million dollars of military equipment is 
purchased each year by nations that once received 
military assistance but are now in a position to 
pay for their maintenance and replacement costs. 
In actual fact, our Mutual Security Program has 
relatively little unfavorable effect on our balance 
of payments. Our problems in this area stem 
almost entirely from the costs of maintaining our 
own military forces abroad, where they serve a 
vital purpose in the defense of the United States. 

One measure of the Mutual Security Program’s 
effect on our own economy is the fact that many 
countries now buying goods in the United States 
could not conceivably be doing so were it not for 
the economic resurgence made possible by mutual 
security efforts of the past. We confidently antic- 
ipate that, as more and more of the newly devel- 
oping countries achieve expanding economies with 
our assistance, they will become increasingly im- 
portant customers of the United States and will 
eventually make significant contributions to our 
own economic growth through norma] channels 
of trade. 

It is my personal conviction that we not only 
can afford the Mutual Security Program but that 
we cannot afford not to channel the small frac- 
tion of our national income which it represents 
into a program designed to protect and to promote 
our own best interests. Our proposed Mutual Se- 
curity Program is at the minimum level consistent 
with United States national security and foreign- 
policy objectives. Its purpose is to help us to sur- 
vive in peace and freedom and prosperity, by help- 
ing our friends and allies to do the same. 

We cannot, however, sustain the cause of free- 
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dom solely by helping other peoples to achieve 
material progress. What peoples in all lands 
want, deep down in their hearts, is the opportunity 
to satisfy their spiritual hunger. We must re- 
member that America stands for infinitely more 
than material progress. America to countless mil- 
lions is a symbol of freedom in which the personal 
dignity of man is the all-important reality. All 
that we do must be eloquent testimony to the 
spiritual vitality of our free society. This is a 
task worthy of our heritage and consistent with 
the lofty spiritual and humanitarian concepts on 
which our Nation was founded. 


Western Foreign Ministers Meet 
To Prepare for Summit Conference 


As part of the continuing preparations among 
the Western Powers for the meeting of Chiefs of 
State and Heads of Government which will begin 
at Paris on May 16, a series of meetings of Foreign 
Ministers took place at Washington on April 12, 
13, and 14. Following are the texts of agreed 
press statements made at the close of the four 
principal sessions. 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 12 


The Foreign Ministers of France [Maurice 
Couve de Murville], the United Kingdom [Sel- 
wyn Lloyd], and the United States [Secretary 
Herter] met in Washington on April 12 to discuss 
questions relating to the meeting of the Chiefs of 
State and Heads of Government which begins in 
Paris May 16. 

They reached agreement on certain general 
matters relating to the Summit and noted with 
satisfaction the state of the preparatory work of 
the several working groups which will be reviewed 
in detail in the meetings later this week. 

The Ministers confirmed the desire of their 
Governments to approach the Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting in a constructive spirit. They em- 
phasized the need to solve outstanding problems 
by negotiation and not by force or unilateral 
action. They expressed the desire of their Gov- 
ernments to negotiate reasonable solutions to these 
problems in the interest of world peace. 
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The North Atlantic Council will be informed 
of the present Washington discussions and con- 
sulted as preparations for the Paris meetings 
proceed. 


STATEMENT ON GERMANY, INCLUDING BERLIN, 
APRIL 13 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany [Heinrich von Brentano], 
the United Kingdom, and the United States met 
on April 13 in Washington to review the interim 
report submitted by the quadripartite working 
group on Germany, including Berlin. The 
Foreign Ministers expressed their satisfaction 
with the work of the group in preparing the uni- 
fied Western position to be presented at the meet- 
ing of the Chiefs of State and Heads of Govern- 
ment which begins in Parison May 16. Directives 
were issued by the Ministers for the final phase of 
the working group’s deliberations. 

In accordance with regular practice a report 
of the deliberations of the Foreign Ministers is 
being submitted to the permanent representatives 
of the North Atlantic Council. The Ministers 
agreed that a report of the working group, taking 
into account the directives agreed upon today by 
the Foreign Ministers, should be presented at the 
meeting of the NATO Foreign Ministers in Istan- 
bul from May 2 to 4. 

The Ministers, finding themselves in agreement 
on the Western position on Germany, including 
Berlin, decided that it was unnecessary to hold a 
further meeting scheduled for tomorrow, April 
14, on this subject. 


STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT, APRIL 13 


The Foreign Ministers of Canada [Howard C. 
Green], France, Italy [Antonio Segni], the 
United Kingdom, and the United States reviewed 
and approved a report from their representatives 
in Geneva on the course of the disarmament ne- 
gotiations now in progress within the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference ' in relation to the forth- 
coming meeting of the Chiefs of State and Heads 
of Government in Paris. They recalled the unani- 
mous resolution of the United Nations General 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 
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Assembly of November 20, 1959,? which expressed 
the hope that measures leading toward the goal 
of general and complete disarmament under effec- 
tive international control will be worked out in 
detail and agreed upon in the shortest possible 
time. 

The Foreign Ministers consider that the ap- 
proach reflected in the Western proposals repre- 
sents the surest and most effective way of moving 
toward the ultimate goal of a secure, free, and 
peaceful world in which there shall be disarma- 
ment under effective international control. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed the hope that 
agreement would be reached as soon as possible 
in these negotiations on measures of disarmament 
to be attained by balanced, phased, and safe- 
guarded agreements which must be observed and 
verified by an appropriate international organiza- 
tion within the framework of the United Nations. 
At the same time they agreed that their represent- 
atives should give thorough consideration to any 
practical disarmament proposal which would pre- 
serve the security of all the nations concerned and 
which would pave the way for further progressive 
measures leading toward the ultimate objective. 
In this connection the Foreign Ministers are re- 
questing their representatives in Geneva to con- 
tinue their efforts to achieve the early identifica- 
tion and consideration of areas of possible 
agreement. 

The Foreign Ministers noted that the negotia- 
tions will be pursued within the Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference until April 29, at which 
time the formal sessions will be recessed until 
June 7. During this period of recess the repre- 
sentatives of the Five Western Powers will review 
the course of the negotiations and advise the For- 
eign Ministers in preparation for the May meeting 
of the Chiefs of State and Heads of Government. 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 14 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States expressed their 
satisfaction with the useful progress achieved in 
the series of conferences at the Ministerial level 
held in Washington to prepare for the Chiefs of 
State and Heads of Government conference in 
Paris. Preparations are well advanced for the 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 23, 1959, p. 766. 
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effective presentation of the Western positions at 
the Summit. 

The Ministers expressed their appreciation for 
the helpful participation of Secretary General 
Spaak [Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization], For- 
eign Minister von Brentano of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italian Foreign Minister Segni, 
and Canadian Foreign Minister Green in their 
discussions, and renewed their intention to inform 
and consult with the North Atlantic Council 
concerning preparations for the Summit. 


Under Secretary Dillon To Escort 
President de Gaulle on U.S. Tour 


Press release 192 dated April 14 

Under Secretary Douglas Dillon has been des- 
ignated escort officer for President de Gaulle, 
following the state visit of President de Gaulle to 
Washington, April 22-26. 

The Under Secretary, who served as Ambassa- 
dor to France from 1953 to 1957, will accompany 
President de Gaulle and his party during their 
tour of New York City, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. Mr. Dillon will return to Washington 
after the departure of the President of France 
from New Orleans for the French West Indies 
on April 29. 

Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol, will 
escort President de Gaulle during his visit to 
Washington and will remain in Washington to 
escort the King and Queen of Nepal, who arrive 
on April 27. 


President Eisenhower To Visit 
Japan and Korea 
White House (Augusta, Ga ) press release dated April 12 

The White House announced on April 12 that 
the President’s visit 10 Japan on the occasion of 
the Japanese-American Centennial would take 
place from June 19 to June 23. While in Tokyo 
the President will have conversations with Prime 
Minister Kishi and his associates. 

The President will also make a brief visit to the 
Republic of Korea on June 22 in response to a 
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longstanding personal invitation of President 
Rhee, with whom he will have an opportunity to 
discuss matters of common interest. The Presi- 
dent has long desired to revisit Korea, where the 
United States has contributed so much to the role 
played by the United Nations in preserving Ko- 
rean independence. 


18th Anniversary of Bataan 


Following is the text of a message sent by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to President Carlos P. Garcia of 
the Republic of the Philippines on the occasion of 
Bataan Day, April 9. 


White House press release dated April 8 
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Dear Mr. Present: Eighteen years ago today 
Filipinos and Americans, in common struggle 
against tyranny, gave new vigor to man’s quest for 
peace in freedom. It is fitting that we should 
pause each year to observe Bataan Day and to 
remind ourselves that liberty and justice are, in- 
deed, worth whatever price we may be called upon 
to pay. 

Eight years ago Filipinos and Americans were 
again fighting side-by-side to preserve the integ- 
rity of the Free World. I am confident that we 
will continue to work together to this end, and it 
is my profound hope that we will be able to safe- 
guard our integrity without having thrust upon us 
again the necessity of taking up arms. The goals 
of our two peoples—the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of the individual, a free society dedicated to 
peace and justice—are deeply ingrained. The fact 
that they correspond to the aspirations of hun- 
dreds of millions of our fellow men should 
strengthen our determination to defend this herit- 
age against any who would deny it to us. 

On behalf of the American people, I wish to ex- 
tend through you, Mr. President, my deep respect 
and affection for the Filipino people and their 
dedication to the democratic way of life. May we 
continue to draw common inspiration from the 
symbol of Bataan. 

With high esteem, 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
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Our Role in the Quickening Pace Toward Independence in Africa 


by Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs* 


I welcome the opportunity to address the annual 
meeting of the Academy, whose sessions this year 
will examine the present course of American for- 
eign policy.2 Our session this afternoon comes 
under the general heading, “Is America Involved 
in the Nationalist Ferment in Africa?” I shall 
attempt to set forth briefly why and how we are 
involved and what the future may hold for our 
relations with the independent states of Africa. 
Previous speakers have already given major atten- 
tion to the northern and southern areas of the con- 
tinent. Furthermore, the position of the United 
States toward recent developments in the Union 
of South Africa has been made known both in 
Washington * and at the recent meeting of the Se- 
curity Council. My remarks are accordingly di- 
rected in general to the great belt of tropical 
Africa, where at present social and _ political 
changes are moving at a rapid pace. 


Our Moral and Historic Role in Africa 


I think it may be held that since the American 
Revolution the American people have been in- 
volved in the movement of any peoples anywhere 
in the world toward self-determination, self-gov- 
ernment, and independence. The founders of our 
Nation and our great statesmen have fully realized 
and articulated this fact, knowing that the prin- 
ciples on which our independence was based would 
have effect far beyond their time and beyond our 


6 


* Address made before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 8 
(press release 177 dated Apr. 7). 

? For an address by R. R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Inter-American Affairs, see p. 693. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 551, footnote 8. 

“Tbid., Apr. 25, 1960, p. 667. 
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shores. Abraham Lincoln called for the blessings 
of liberty for all mankind, believing that neither 
his country nor the world could long survive half 
free and half slave. In the rush of modern events 
I think we sometimes forget the strong and endur- 
ing currents which our example set in motion. We 
do not, of course, have a monopoly on these ideals, 
for they have been given impetus by the great lib- 
eral societies of Europe and have been jointly 
enunciated in such historic documents as the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The events of the 20th century have brought to 
the surface a new wave of change which has car- 
ried hundreds of millions of people to independ- 
ence in Asia, in the Arab world, and now in trop- 
ical Africa. Here “freedom” in various languages 
is the catchword. The old slogans and declara- 
tions of our independence struggle have been re- 
vived with undiminished force and meaning. 
These phenomena stir a spontaneous response and 
welcome in the American people because they 
spring from the same soil in which our own past 
is rooted. 

America also has ties with Africa of a more 
tangible kind. About one-tenth of our population 
has its origin in tropical Africa. We have, there- 
fore, a special interest in events in Africa, an in- 
terest, however, which is by no means confined to 
those of our population who had their origin on 
that continent and who have contributed so much 
to our culture and its expression. I might also 
observe that our own problems of assimilating 
Americans of African descent into our free society, 
an issue involved in our Civil War, should make us 
view with some humility the present problems of 
the European populations which now control the 
multiracial states in Africa. 
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Again, on the very tangible side, we helped to 
establish over one hundred years ago the free state 
of Liberia as a home for freed slaves and as an 
example of the principle of self-government which 
remained unique in tropical Africa until the 20th 
century. Its name, Liberia, proclaims its status, 
and its capital, Monrovia, commemorates the Pres- 
ident under whose administration it was founded. 
Our Government has always had close and friendly 
relations with Liberia, and American investment 
and free enterprise continue to have an important 
influence on the development of its economy. 

Our governmental and cultural relationships 
with Africa by no means exhaust our long-term 
historic association. American missionaries in 
large numbers have had an important influence 
quite apart from their evangelical mission. Their 
mission schools have provided primary and sec- 
ondary education to promising students who had 
nowhere else to turn. These men and women now 
form part of the leadership group who will have 
to cope at various levels with the independence 
which their people have achieved or may achieve. 
Some few of them have gone on to universities in 
the parent country or in the United States. I 
think it significant that from this number have 
emerged such leaders as Prime Minister Nkrumah 
of Ghana, Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, and Dr. 
Asikiwe of Nigeria. Viewed especially in the light 
of present conditions, the educational service per- 
formed over a long period of years by American 
and other Christian missionaries in Africa will 
have an abiding beneficial influence on the new 
societies now being formed. 

American private enterprise, private founda- 
tions, and education have had a significant influ- 
ence in Africa. The preponderance of investment 
has been in the industrialized Union of South 
Africa, in Liberia, and the Rhodesias, but it is 
increasing in those newly independent countries 
which have established a friendly climate for 
foreign capital. The foundations are conducting 
research, consultative, and educational programs 
in many countries which have achieved or are on 
the way to achieving independence. The metro- 
politan and local governments generally have wel- 
comed these efforts, and their work and training 
will be of great assistance not only to new govern- 
ments when they emerge but also to the United 
States Government and private enterprise in plan- 
ning future aid and investment programs. 
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Our Proper Contemporary Role in Africa 


Now, I would like to turn to our proper con- 
temporary role in Africa. I shall confine my 
remarks largely to the role of government. I use 
the word “proper” advisedly because, as this audi- 
ence well knows, we are admonished by some to 
“keep hands off” and urged by others to champion 
the growing nationalist movement in Africa. We 
are charged on the one hand with interference, 
on the other with irresponsible indifference. We 
likewise face the accusation that our sympathies 
are entirely with African aspirations and that we 
are prepared to abandon European and other 
minority groups who have made their permanent 
home in Africa. We do not, of course, subscribe 
to the belief that any race or individual in Africa 
is expendable. Each can play an important role 
in the future development of Africa. Between 
these extremes we must pursue a course best cal- 
culated to serve the long-term interests of the 
peoples of the United States, of Africa, and of 
the free world in general. 

I say “proper” also because we did not play 
a major role in Africa during the last century, 
whereas our European allies have major interests 
of long standing on that continent. The drama 
now unfolding is one, therefore, in which the A fri- 
cans and Europeans play the major parts. Our 
course, in view of our varied and sometimes con- 
flicting interests, is often difficult to chart. How- 
ever, we shall not be far off if we continue to be 
guided by our firm belief in the evolution of 
peoples to self-government and independence by 
peaceful means, our traditional willingness to offer 
moral and material assistance to peoples striving 
to maintain stable representative governments, and 
our readiness as a member of the United Nations 
to help defend duly constituted governments and 
their peoples against aggression. 

In tropical Africa the evolution toward inde- 
pendence has been and continues to be remarkable 
for the speed and nonviolence of the transition. 
This has required statesmanship, tolerance, and 
good will of a high order on ail sides—by the 
Africans who are imbued with ardent nationalism 
and are impatient of delay, and by the European 
powers who are faced with major political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological decisions and adjust- 
ments. Our proper role as a government is to 
play the role of a friend contributing to orderly 
transition while hoping that new, strong, and vol- 
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untary ties will be established between the new 
countries and the former administering states. 
Certainly both stand to gain from such a relation- 
ship. 

I do not mean to indicate from the foregoing 
that the United States has no official presence in 
African countries while these changes are going 
on or until they become independent. On the 
contrary we have one or more Foreign Service 
establishments in most of the political subdivisions 
of the continent, 29 United States Information 
Service establishments, as well as International 
Cooperation Administration representatives and 
programs in overseas territories. We have em- 
bassies in 11 independent countries. Significant, 
if modest, educational exchanges are taking place, 
and the President’s cultural presentations pro- 
gram is bringing American artists, musicians, and 
athletes before African audiences. In 1958 and 
1959 Prime Minister Nkrumah* and President 
Touré * of Ghana and Guinea, respectively, paid 
visits to the United States at the invitation of 
President Eisenhower. Such visits express the 
profound interest and respect of the American 
people and Government for these new nations and 
their leaders as they embark on the difficult course 
of liberty. 

I should like to comment here on the frequently 
expressed doubts or fears as to whether the people 
of Africa are yet ready to run their own affairs, 
whether they have sufficient experience with self- 
government to assume its responsibilities, whether 
they will not fall victims of governments of the 
extreme right or left. As to their “readiness,” 
I believe history has shown that this is almost an 
academic question. Peoples tend to acquire inde- 
pendence, ready or not, according to a timetable 
more or less of their own making. As to the de- 
gree of experience with self-government, this 
varies with the type of tutelage received from the 
mother country. In tropical Africa, for example, 
we are witnessing the imaginative evolution of the 
French Community. Its members have moved in 
a short period of time from typically colonial 
status toward self-government or independence. 
Nigeria, a British colony, has benefited in an ex- 


*For texts of a joint statement and addresses by Mrs. 
Nkrumah, see ibid., Aug. 18, 1958, p. 283. 

* For an exchange of greetings and toasts, the text of a 
cultural agreement between the U.S. and Guinea, and a 
joint communique, see ibid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 719. 
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emplary manner from education and civic train- 
ing and guidance provided by Great Britain in 
preparation for independence in October 1960. We 
have the dramatic instance of the Belgian Congo, 
where 6 months ago neither the people of that area 
nor the Belgian Government would have predicted 
the independence which will come on June 30 of 
this year. Yet the colonial government with out- 
standing statesmanship has negotiated with Con- 


golese leaders for the transfer of power under | 


the optimum conditions time will allow. 

Now as to the character the new governments 
will have, I believe, on the basis of experience to 
date, we have reason to be optimistic. Elections, 


both in still-dependent and in independent areas, | 


have been generally peaceful, impressive, and 
marked by a very large turnout of voters. The 
new governments are responsive to the will of the 
people and have the support of the majority of 
the populace. In some cases there is not the same 
respect for the minority opposition that is custom- 
ary in Western democracies. However, we cannot 
expect Africa to follow entirely Western patterns 
in developing democracy. Ancient African local 


governmental processes accept as binding the con- | 


sensus of the majority. However, in African so- 


cieties where the tribal and chieftain system pre- | 


vailed those who opposed this consensus had to 
be silent or leave the group—a system which we 
might consider autocratic. What we can hope for 


with considerable confidence is the steady growth | 


of democratic principles based on respect for hu- 
man rights, justice, and law. We must expect a 
certain instability, trial, and error. These are, 
after all, the normal problems of democracies 


which we experienced in full measure during the / 


first decades of our independence. What would be 
most helpful at this time, it seems to me, is contin- 
uing evidence of America’s understanding, confi- 
dence, and willingness to assist during the yearg 
of growth and adjustment ahead. 


America’s Economic Involvement in Africa 


Both African and outside observers agree that 
for a long time to come the principal assistance 
required by the emerging states of tropical Africa 
is, first, education and training—using those terms 
in their broadest sense—and, second, development 
assistance, which includes private investment and 
public financing. President Sékou Touré of 
Guinea, when he was in the United States, made 
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the pointed observation that to Africans the world 
is divided into two parts: not free and Communist 
but developed and undeveloped; and that they 
would seek development assistance from wherever 
they could get it, without regard to political 
considerations. 

It is perfectly clear that Africa’s needs are 
great, so great that they cannot be provided by 
any one country. The metropolitan powers have, 
during the period of dependence, provided major 
economic assistance both for development and in 
the form of administrative expenditures. In 
general it seems that substantial assistance from 
the metropolitan powers will continue during and 
after the transition period to independence. The 
value of this type of support for last year is 
estimated at over $500 million. But independ- 
ence shifts certain burdens, and the metropolitan 
powers are unlikely to continue to provide all 
the costs of an administration which they have 
relinquished, 

The United States has but lately become in- 
volved in providing a share of the educational, 
technical, and development assistance so urgently 
needed in tropical Africa. Interest of American 
private investment in West Africa is strong and, 
given a continued receptive climate, should in- 
crease. Government and the private foundations 
and our universities are making a significant be- 
ginning in providing education and training for 
the future leadership. There are now over 1,700 
African students in the United States. But by 
contrast there are some 10,000 in the United King- 
dom, a similar number in France, and an un- 
determined number in Communist-bloc countries. 
Next year our Government hopes to finance 500 
educational exchanges, 400 of them to bring Afri- 
cans to this country, 100 for American teachers, 
professors, and specialists to work on the African 
Continent. 

Now these are good beginnings, but they are 
not good enough. The facts are that countries 
are approaching political independence without 
sufficiently trained leadership and technical and 
managerial skills and without firmly established 
economic and social institutions and systems which 
provide the foundations for secure, confident, 
African-governed nations. Present United States 
foreign assistance programs are not adequate in 
scope or size to be responsive to the dramatic 
changes taking place. As the most materially 
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favored nation in the free-world community, we 
must accept a larger responsibility in meeting this 
challenge. The executive branch has, therefore, 
proposed to the Congress a special program for 
tropical Africa with an initial appropriation of 
$20 million under the special assistance category. 
We have a fresh situation; we are attempting to 
meet it ina fresh manner. President Eisenhower 
in presenting this proposal to Congress said: 7 

It is my belief that this initial effort must grow sig- 
nificantly in the immediate years ahead and comple- 
ment similar efforts on the part of other free world 
nations so that the capacity of the new and other 
developing nations in Africa to manage and direct their 
development can be strengthened and increased rapidly 
and effectively. 

The essential character of the special program 
for tropical Africa lies in its intensive concentra- 
tion on key education and training problems and 
on regional] activities. It would not replace our 
bilateral technica] cooperation under the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, but it would 
be closely related to it. It is not intended that 
it should become a competitor to or substitute for 
assistance from other free-world sources. It is 
our hope, rather, that it may serve to encourage 
an increase in assistance from other free-world 
countries and international and national organ- 
izations. 

I mentioned earlier that no single country 
could possibly provide the economic and techni- 
cal assistance required by Africa in the coming 
years—a continent of over 220 million people, 
over three times the area of the United States, 
and undeveloped in the mid-20th century sense 
of the term. Recognizing this, and also the fact 
that a number of our allies are providing bilateral 
assistance to a number of undeveloped countries, 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon sug- 
gested to the European countries in January that 
the principal capital exporting countries get to- 
gether to discuss various aspects of cooperation 
in their efforts. The suggestion was accepted 
and last month the group held its first meeting in 
Washington. Known as the Development As- 
sistance Group, the members are: Belgium, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Portugal, the United King- 


" Tbid., Mar. 7, 1960, p. 369. 
*For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 1389, and 
Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
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dom, the United States, and the Commission 
of the European Economic Community. 

At this meeting primary attention was directed 
toward methods and means of improving the 
flow of bilateral aid. Members reported on their 
experience and problems in extending financing 
and promoting economic development in the less 
developed areas. They heard reports from the 
International Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Significantly, I think, the Group 
agreed that its efforts should not involve discus- 
sion of amounts of financing for particular re- 
gions, countries, or projects. In other words it 
is not another operating agency but a facilitating 
ways-and-means body. This should allay the 
fears expressed by some undeveloped countries 
that the capital exporting states plan to “gang 
up” on them, make decisions affecting them 
without consultation, and keep them in a posi- 
tion of suppliers of raw materials to the indus- 
trialized economies. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Group plans to continue 
its activities through meetings at regular inter- 
vals, the next to be in about 3 months in Bonn, 
Germany. 

Now I have gone into some detail on the De- 
velopment Assistance Group because it could be 
a very important step toward reconciling our 
own and other free-world countries’ sometimes 
desperate approach to the joint problems of fur- 
nishing economic aid. It is a step away from 
“soing it alone” and toward cooperative efforts. 
As one commentator put it, “The Conference well 
might become a beacon of hope in a vast economic 
wasteland.” As one of the largest underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, Africa could be a prin- 
cipal beneficiary of its work. 

In considering the whole area of economic, 
technical, and educational assistance, we are too 
often inclined to act, I think, as though all moti- 
vation rests with us—“us” meaning the developed 
countries. This is not a healthy or natural situa- 
tion. Important initiatives are also required of 
the countries and territories to be assisted. We 
may take the area under discussion this after- 
noon as anexample. As states in tropical Africa 
move toward independence, we need to know with 
some preciseness their own estimate of their needs. 
It is not sufficient to say, “We need everything.” 
We cannot plan or budget on that basis and “shot- 
gun” aid is likely to have a worse effect than none. 
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New states must put their own economic and 
fiscal houses in order so that aid can be efficiently 
channeled. There must be an understanding of 
the processes through which assistance funds are 
appropriated in democratic countries. Our Con- 
gress has an inescapable accountability to the 
taxpayer for the use of his money, and I would 
hope that recipient countries would understand 
this and not regard certain strictures on the use 
of grant or loan funds or technical assistance as 
evidence of “political strings” on the part of the 
United States. While we must cut the redtape 
that sometimes binds our aid programs, some con- 
trols over them are a mark of responsibility. In 
the field of free enterprise, new governments must 
create conditions that will make capital invest- 
ment and development attractive or it will go 
elsewhere. 


The Regional Approach 

Particularly in Africa there would seem to be 
advantages in a regional approach to assistance. 
The boundaries of the present political divisions 


of the continent were in many instances arbitrarily | 


drawn and often prevent the undertaking of eco- 
nomically or socially viable projects. 

It is encouraging that African leaders are aware 
of this problem and are giving some consideration 
to area planning from the development point of 
view. We can, I think, do much to encourage 
such regional and cooperative approaches to the 
many common developmental problems which con- 
front all the African countries. 
planning the special program for tropical Africa, 
which I mentioned earlier, we are proposing to 
use a portion of the funds requested to support 
and sponsor multicountry conferences, workshops, 
and seminars as training programs in themselves 
and as a means of stimulating cooperative ap- 
proaches to special development problems, such 
as the tsetse fly, which closes large parts of the 
continent to livestock raising. In the field of edu- 
cation we will propose a training grant program 
which will permit Africans from several countries 
to attend various African schools and colleges, 

I would make one further remark on the sub- 
ject of economic assistance. Aimless benevolence 
is not the objective of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. Our objective is to strengthen the econ- 


omies of underdeveloped states and enrich the | 


lives of their people so that democracy will be 
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satisfying and meaningful to them. We believe 
that such objectives are in our mutual interest. 
To accomplish them efficiently there must be 
responsive initiatives from the cooperating 
countries. 

We must recognize, of course, that the whole 
question of regionalism in Africa is a complex and 
difficult subject with far-reaching political over- 
tones. While I believe that closer associations of 
African countries will develop, it will be a long 
process, and it is a matter which the peoples 
themselves will have to work out. 

In this connection it is pertinent to quote from 
the speech made by Secretary of State Herter 
earlier this week in Chicago at the 38th annual 
convention of the National Association of Broad- 
casters.2 Referring to efforts which the United 
States is making to build closer relations with the 
new African nations and the concern which we 
have for their welfare and security as they assume 
the responsibilities of independence, he said: 

It is our hope that they can devise regional arrange- 
ments to insure the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
to avoid a wasteful and dangerous arms race. This 
would indeed be a forward step toward insuring peaceful 
change. 


Communism and Africa 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to study 
Communist influence and involvement in Africa, 
but I believe I should mention it if for no other 
reason than to avoid misunderstanding. The 
forces of international communism are fully aware 
of the opportunities presented to exploit for their 
own political ends the nationalist movement in 
Africa. They have been doing so at an increasing 
rate, covertly through their usual methods and 
overtly through rather massive economic and 
technical assistance in chosen areas. I think it is 
testimony to the stability and good sense of the 
African people that communism has not gained 
a significant foothold on the continent. The pol- 
icy of “positive neutrality” enunciated by some 
African leaders sometimes leads us to the view, 
erroneously I think, that the new African states 
are “soft” on communism. There is more evidence, 
I believe, that Africans who have but recently 
freed themselves of foreign control will not, ex- 
cept by force, permit themselves to come under a 


* Tbid., Apr. 25, 1960, p. 635. 
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new domination alien to them in every sense of 
the word. 

I would not be honest if I did not admit that 
we are concerned over the impressive assistance 
offers that the Communist bloc have made in Af- 
rica in the last year or so. If these programs were 
only what they seem on the surface, aid to the 
economy and technology of underdeveloped soci- 
eties, there would be little cause for concern. It 
is not reasonable to assume that new govern- 
ments in dire need of the assistance of technically 
developed peoples would refuse to accept such 
aid. The legitimate concern, it seems to me, stems 
from the fact that communism uses all means to 
attain the political objective of communization 
and control. Economic “cooperation” is only one 
means, but it could be an effective one when ap- 
plied to peoples who lack an established political 
and economic order of their own. However, there 
are many indications that the African peoples and 
leaders will be vigilant and uncompromising in 
rejection of all political subversion masquerading 
as friendship and assistance. 

Our own expanding programs of cultural, tech- 
nical, and economic collaboration with Africa 
stem from the traditional character of our society, 
which has demonstrated time and again our con- 
viction that to help others help themselves is the 
path of enlightened self-interest. Our motives 
are, and must remain, positive and not negative— 
for a better way of life for Africans, not against 
a Communist initiative here and there. We have 
no desire to see Africa become a cold-war battle- 
ground. Such a development would be as distaste- 
ful and unproductive for Africans as for the rest 
of the free world. We believe that the maturing 
“African personality,” while unique, has already 
cast its lot with free men. 


The United Nations and Africa 


No discussion of America’s relationship to 
Africa would be complete without mention of the 
United Nations. Additional contact with Africa 
comes about through our participation in the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. For 
example, as members of the Trusteeship Council 
we have had a voice in the future of the trust ter- 
ritories in Africa, although all seven of them are 
or were administered by various European pow- 
ers. I think it is fine testimony to their adminis- 
tration and to the effectiveness of the United 
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Nations system that three of these trust territories, 
Cameroun, Togo, and Somalia, have been or will 
be granted independence in 1960 and that one 
other, British Cameroons, may determine its fu- 
ture status within the year. The British Cam- 
eroons elected to postpone the decision in a plebis- 
cite held under U.N. auspices last fall. The 
United Nations has so far been unsuccessful, I 
regret to say, in its efforts to have South-West 
Africa put under trusteeship or under some other 
form of international supervision. It remains 
under mandate to the Union of South Africa, 
where it was placed by the now defunct League of 
Nations. 

The United States is a strong backer of the 
United Nations technical assistance programs and 
of the specialized agencies working in the fields of 
health, agriculture, and education. We are also 
the largest contributor of funds to these agencies 
and to the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. I think it is sometimes for- 
gotten that the U.S. assessment represents about a 
third of the total budgets of the various specialized 
agencies, and its voluntary contributions amount 
to 40 percent of the total funds available to the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program and to 
the U.N. Special Fund. By formula we agree to 
maintain this ratio as other countries increase 
their contributions. In other words the amount of 
our assistance is tied to the confidence which other 
members indicate by their support of the special- 
ized agencies and United Nations technical 
assistance. 

In this connection we have noted the strong 
preference which some leaders of independent 
African nations have expressed for assistance 
through the United Nations rather than through 
bilateral assistance. Some of them may fear that 
bilateral assistance will involve excessive depend- 
ency upon other nations or that such assistance 
would entail conditions which might detract from 
their sovereignty. While there are certain condi- 
tions attached to virtually all forms of aid, multi- 
lateral as well as bilateral, we believe the record 
of the United States and other free nations in 
supplying economic aid and technical assistance 
clearly demonstrates that such aid will not be used 
to impair the freedom or independence of any na- 
tion. At the same time there are sometimes defi- 
nite advantages connected with aid through the 
U.N., and we believe that both U.N. sources and 
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other sources will be needed. AsI have noted, our 
Government is the heaviest investor in the United 
Nations programs. As more African countries at- 
tain independence, I foresee their sharing to an 
increasing extent in their benefits. I also believe 
that the dynamic developments on the continent 
increase both the obligation and the opportunity 
for the United Nations to expand its work. The 
Economic Commission for Africa, established 
with headquarters in Addis Ababa in 1958, should 
give new impetus to the planning of effective pro- 
grams to meet the social, economic, and technical 
needs of the African people. The United States 
has observer status on this Commission and is 
following its progress with keen interest. 
Through the United Nations our Government 
also becomes involved in Africa’s political and 
social problems, and, conversely, the increasing 
representation of African states in the world or- 
ganization is having a growing impact. The one- 
nation-one-vote system in the General Assembly 
means that Africa may, before very long, be able 
to influence strongly the resolutions of that body, 
which tend to reflect world opinion. In the past 
we have frequently found ourselves at variance 
with the African states on issues which, we think, 
they tend to view from a local or continental van- 
tage point. It is understandable that these new 
countries should, at the outset, be primarily con- 
cerned with African problems and attempt to 
avoid entanglement in wider issues which they 
may feel they had no part in creating. But it is 
our hope and expectation that time and experience 
and the full acceptance of African countries into 
world councils will bring us closer together on 
positions which the United Nations can take to 
advance peace, security, and international amity. 


Conclusion 


The question we have been asked to discuss this 
afternoon is whether America is involved in the 
nationalist ferment in Africa. I believe you will 
agree with me that the United States and the 
American people do have a significant involve- 
ment in African affairs and, inevitably, in the 
nationalist ferment now taking place on that con- 
tinent. In the past this involvement has been im- 
portant but limited and sporadic. However, with 
a dramatic new era dawning over Africa we are 
called upon to play a new and, I think, a more 
positive role in responding to the needs of these 
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countries and in sharing with them our human 
and material resources. We shall not play it 
alone but in concert with others and with the 
United Nations. The United States has strong 
historic, cultural, economic, and linguistic ties 


with tropical Africa. They are invaluable assets 
with which to develop new bonds with the peoples 
of Africa. They are looking to the United States 
to see how it will respond to their needs and prob- 
lems. I am sure we shall not be found wanting. 


Toward Better Understanding Between the United States and Latin America 


by R. R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


I am honored to be able to represent the Depart- 
ment of State and the American Foreign Service 
Association, along with my colleague, Assistant 
Secretary [for African Affairs] Joseph Satter- 
thwaite,? at the 64th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
which is considering the topic “Whither American 
Foreign Policy?” You are devoting this entire 
session to the relations between the United States 
and Latin America and have asked me to speak 
candidly on certain problems which contribute to 
misunderstanding. 

This is indeed a pleasure for someone in the 
United States who believes strongly that officials 
should not become so involved in the formulation 
and day-to-day execution of foreign policy as to 
be deprived of the beneficial ideas advanced by 
scholars, any more than the scholars should be- 
come so engrossed in their teaching and writing as 
to lose contact with those in government. Ten 
months ago some 40 of those whom I sometimes 
refer to as “articulators” of foreign relations spent 
a jampacked day with me and my colleagues in the 
Bureau of Inter-American A ffairs, getting briefed 
on and discussing U.S. relations in the hemisphere. 
It was a highly profitable day from our stand- 
point, and we hope to repeat it at least annually. 

Having returned from South America with the 


* Address made before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 9 
(press release 182 dated Apr. 8). 

* For an address by Mr. Satterthwaite, see p. 686. 
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President 1 month ago,’ I can report that he re- 
ceived an overwhelmingly friendly reception 
everywhere he went. Much of this was due to his 
own personal magnetism and was recognition of 
the acknowledged leader of the victorious forces 
of World War II, but he was also enthusiastically 
received in his role as President of our country. 
Allowing for misunderstandings, some of them 
serious and deep, which do exist in Latin America’s 
attitude toward the United States, I still think 
that there is a great reservoir of good will toward 
this country growing out of respect for the princi- 
ples on which our relations have been founded and 
their day-to-day practice. I am convinced that 
the true basis of any unfriendliness toward the 
United States finds its roots in misunderstandings. 
Some of them are general throughout the area, 
while others are limited to one country or group of 
countries. We have made extraordinary efforts to 
overcome these misunderstandings, insofar as re- 
sponsibility devolves upon us, but obviously a 
similar effort must come from the other side if 
understanding is to be achieved. Fortunately the 
tradition in this hemisphere has been that men 
of good will on both sides have sought mutually 
agreeable solutions to their common problems. We 
should be realistic, however, and recognize the 
brutal fact that there are those in the Americas 
whose single purpose is to create ill will and thwart 
all efforts to reach understanding. 

In this crucible of democracy we have long since 
learned that, after the give and take of unfettered 


*For background on President Eisenhower’s visit to 
South America, see BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1960, p. 471. 
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public discussion, workable compromise is possible 
to devise. This does not call for sacrificing princi- 
ple. In fact, we could not hope to settle our differ- 
ences or to achieve agreement with parties who 
insisted that we sacrifice the principles on which 
we have built our own country and its relations 
with other nations, including our friends in Latin 
America. You requested that I propose a cure 
for misunderstanding. I know nothing better to 
suggest than frank talk and unceasing joint search 
for the truth. 

Some criticism directed at United States policies 
toward Latin America is so broad and sweeping 
as to convey to the reader or listener that the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the Americas are inca- 
pable of setting their own guidelines, formulating 
their own policies, and evolving their own desti- 
nies. The implication is that the United States 
is somehow responsible for all the problems that 
arise in Latin America. On both counts this kind 
of reasoning should be rejected. There are in- 
creasing signs of the social, political, and economic 
maturity in this vast region—indeed, some coun- 
tries are world powers by almost any definition— 
but even the weakest or the most underdeveloped 
country would to a man reject the thesis that they 
were not capable of self-determination. By the 
same token, the United States could never assume 
the responsibilities which properly are those of 
the individual countries themselves. We tried to 
do this once and earned the displeasure of the 
entire hemisphere, not to mention that of the inter- 
vened countries, in the process. 


Nonintervention and Collective Security 


Let us analyze the doctrine of nonintervention. 
Prior to the 6th Inter-American Conference at 
Montevideo in 1933, the governments of Latin 
America had been deeply concerned with what 
they conceived to be the unwarranted interference 
of the United States in the internal affairs of some 
of their countries. They were even more concerned 
over our apparent unwillingness to subscribe fully 
to the principle of nonintervention. At the Mon- 
tevideo meeting we accepted this doctrine in prin- 
ciple, followed by the abrogation of the Platt 
amendment in 1934 and our full agreement with 
the treaty embodying nonintervention in specific 
terms in 1936 at Buenos Aires. Nothing that we 
had done previously in the realm of inter-Ameri- 
can affairs had a more dramatic or favorable im- 
pact on our foreign relations than our acceptance 
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of and faithful adherence to the nonintervention 
doctrine, now one of the most jealously guarded 
principles of the inter-American system. 

Nonintervention is only one of the fundamental 
rules, if I may use the term, for international con- 
duct in the Western Hemisphere. No less impor- 
tant for its material contribution to peace is the 
principle of collective security, which came to full 
fruition with the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance signed at Rio in 1947, follow- 
ing the initial steps taken during World War II 
toward establishing its form and substance. Speci- 
fying that an act of aggression against one nation 
will be considered an attack on all, the collective 
security agreement provides the machinery for 
action against a state that does not hold itself 
bound by the nonintervention agreement. Since 
1948 the Rio Treaty has been called into action 10 
times. On six of these occasions the Council of 
the Organization of American States, through its 
Organ of Consultation, succeeded in bringing 
about a peaceful settlement, while the other four 
were solved by withdrawal of the charge of ag- 
gression or some other means. 

Quite apart from binding the 21 Republics to a 
solemn commitment not to intervene or resort to 
force of arms as a means of resolving differences, 
plus providing a course of action in case of viola- 
tion, the linked principles of nonintervention and 
collective security have given birth to a salutary 
psychological attitude in the general conduct of 
inter-American relationships. Each nation of our 
hemisphere, no matter how small or inadequately 
armed, now feels protected by the strength of the 
many allies that would come to its support in case 
of aggression. Each nation now has the fore- 
knowledge that correct conduct in a serious dis- 
pute will be ascertained and approved by impartial 
investigation. Mutual trust based on confidence 
has alleviated much of the suspicion that was com- 
mon in hemispheric relationships; equally note- 
worthy is the growing awareness of the interde- 
pendence of the 21 American Republics. 

Yet the hemisphere now hears a voice which is 
strangely out of tune. The Prime Minister of 
Cuba [Fidel Castro] has publicly stated that his 
Government would not feel bound by the Rio Pact. 
Surely he must know that Cuba has nothing to 
fear from any country in the Americas, all of 
which have watched with sympathetic interest the 
unfolding political drama of that beautiful island 
republic since it successfully fought for its inde- 
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pendence only 62 years ago. No distortion of 
history can possibly erase the facts, to which there 
are living witnesses both in Cuba and the United 
States, of that glorious effort. Nor shall we for- 
get that it was the privilege of the United States 
to provide a sanctuary for the beloved hero and 
patriot of Cuba, José Marti, after he had been 
forced to flee the island prior to the independence 
struggle. 

Can it be that the present Cuban Government is 
unmindful of the real threat to their revolution, 
indeed the threat to freedom and to the cause of 
just and honest nationalism all over the hemi- 
sphere, which is represented by international com- 
munism? Would not the freedom-loving peoples 
in the satellite countries of Eastern Europe have 
appreciated a kind of Rio Treaty when they were 
overrun at the end of World War IT? 


Military Relationships 


Many misconceptions exist, both at home and 
abroad, concerning our military relations with 
Latin American countries. In this important as- 
pect of our total foreign relations in the area, the 
United States collaborates in many ways with 
Latin American countries. Our representatives 
deliberate as juridical equals on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board to determine the means and 
methods of collective security. Our military mis- 
sions serve in Latin American countries at the re- 
quest of the host government. In the various bi- 
lateral military assistance programs of our Mutual 
Security Act, the United States provides materiel 
and training to a number of countries. 

During the last year there has developed outside 
the executive branch some sentiment in favor of 
providing military assistance to Latin American 
countries through multilateral channels and of 
terminating, or drastically curtailing, our present 
bilateral programs. For example, a recent study 
prepared by a university for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a small auxiliary force of about a hundred 
men contributed by various countries, to maintain 
security against threats arising from within the 
hemisphere.* While this proposal is under study 


*United States—Latin American Relations: The Organ- 
ization of American States, a study prepared at the re- 
quest of the Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by North- 
western University. No. 3. Dec. 24,1959. 87 pp. [Com- 
mittee print.] 
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at the present time, I would be less than frank not 
to underline the political and military complexity 
of establishing a force that would be truly effec- 
tive and acceptable to all 21 Republics in the inter- 
American community. Discussion of proposals 
for an international police force might be included 
under one of the items approved for the agenda 
of the 11th Inter-American Conference, scheduled 
to open in Quito March 1, 1961, but no early agree- 
ment is foreseen under even the most favorable 
circumstances. Obviously such an agreement 
would require consultations within the individual 
countries, and the required support of two-thirds 
of the 21 Republics would likely be a long time 
arriving, if at all. 

Some misunderstanding of the mutual defense 
assistance program also has appeared, both in 
Latin America and the United States. In this 
program the United States provides a relatively 
small amount of materiel and training to a few 
countries for regional defense needs. Far from 
serving as the main support of the entire military 
establishment in any country, as sometimes al- 
leged, in no country does this assistance constitute 
more than 16 percent of the total personnel 
strength of the local armed forces—and from this 
the percentage ranges downward to a low of 2 
percent. 

This small defense program neither supports nor 
endorses the additional forces that the individual 
countries may wish to maintain. The size and 
character of their total military establishments 
are within the prerogative of sovereign countries 
to decide for themselves, and it would be improper 
for the United States to go beyond a mere state- 
ment of belief that most countries probably could 
reduce their military expenditures without jeop- 
ardizing their security requirements. Naturally, 
the United States would welcome any opportunity 
to discuss the always difficult and complex sub- 
ject of Latin American arms limitations at a con- 
ference such as that proposed by the Presidents 
of Chile and Peru and now joined by President 
Lleras of Colombia in a statement made during 
his recent visit in Washington.’ To the extent 
that it is compatible with our own national inter- 
ests, this country is prepared to bring our own 
programs and policies into harmony with any 
arms limitation arrangements that may be devel- 
oped individually or collectively by our neighbors 
in this hemisphere. 


* See p. 699. 
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Caribbean Arms Policy 


I wish to take this opportunity to make clear 
our policy on the export of arms and implements 
of war to the Caribbean area. The basic position 
of the United States is observance of noninter- 
vention and loyalty to the efforts of the American 
community as represented in the Organization of 
American States to maintain within this hemi- 
sphere a climate of peace and tranquillity within 
which all American peoples can progress toward 
the full enjoyment of the benefits of representa- 
tive democracy and economic progress. There 
has, however, arisen in various parts of the Carib- 
bean area an atmosphere of violence and tension. 
Arms obtained in the United States have been 
utilized against the desires of the United States 
Government and people in civil strife and in ef- 
forts to intervene by force in the internal affairs 
of other countries of the area. Accordingly, in 
March 1958, the United States adopted a policy of 
closely scrutinizing all applications for export of 
arms and implements of war to the Caribbean 
area and, in fact, of denying licenses for ship- 
ments from this country to the Government of 
Cuba. 

Since that time there has been no lessening of 
tensions. The United States has not been able to 
return to its traditional policy of licensing the 
export of arms with the assurance that they would 
be employed solely for legitimate purposes of de- 
fense. Instead, it was obliged to extend impar- 
tially to the entire Caribbean region its policy of 
careful scrutiny of all arms export applications, 
denying those likely to result in additional ten- 
sions in the area. 

This policy was made known to allied and 
friendly governments, who consult with the 
United States but who, of course, fully retain the 
right to make their own decisions in each instance. 
It should be amply clear that this policy is not 
directed against any particular country so much 
as it is directed toward the general aim of main- 
taining peace in the area. 


individual Freedom and Representative Democracy 

It is sometimes said that the doctrine of non- 
intervention has slowed down the march toward 
individual freedom and representative democracy 
in this hemisphere, that nations refusing to apply 
principles of basic human rights within their 
borders should not enjoy the “protection” of the 
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nonintervention agreement. This position, in my 
opinion, is wrong. The truth is, based on long 
experience, that nonintervention provides individ- 
ual nations the opportunity to evolve their own 
destiny and establish an atmosphere of freedom 
and human dignity. 

Our common devotion to freedom with justice, 
and indeed to a broad application of democratic 
principles, should not be construed as an avenue 
of interference into the affairs of another nation 
where these same principles may not be in full 
application. This was a difficult question facing 
the Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers 
in Santiago last August, and the decision was that 
the principle of nonintervention was clearly in- 
violable.* Clearly each nation must find its own 
political destiny without outside interference. 
This ban on intervention is just as applicable to 
forces from outside the Americas as it is within. 
In his report to the Nation,’ President Eisenhower 
stated his views this way: 

. . if a tyrannical form of government were imposed 
upon any of the Americas from outside or with outside 
support—by force, threat, or subversion—we would cer- 
tainly deem this to be a violation of the principle of non- 
intervention and would expect the Organization of 
American States, acting under pertinent solemn commit- 
ments, to take appropriate collective action. 


Chilean Student Letter 

During his recent tour to Latin America, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower received a letter from an organi- 
zation of university students in Chile. This letter 
seemed to be sincere and moderate, even thought- 
ful, but it also demonstrated much of the gulf of 
misunderstanding that exists in the mentality of 
many students of Latin America. Our Ambas- 
sador in Chile [Walter Howe] delivered the reply 
on behalf of the President to the student letter 
yesterday [April 8],* and I wish to take this op- 
portunity to discuss some of the misunderstand- 
ings answered in that correspondence. 

One of the phrases that impressed President 
Eisenhower as an indication of the depths of mis- 
understanding was the assertion that the United 
States looks “benevolently” on dictators in the 
Americas. Our democratic way of life has been 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1959, p. 342. 


™ Tbid., Mar. 28, 1960, p. 471. 
* For texts of the students’ letter and the U.S. reply, see 


ibid., Apr. 25, 1960, p. 648. 
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so instilled in the makeup of our institutions that 
we cannot fail to be repelled by the tyrannical 
abuse of power by governmental leaders. We 
pointed out that we shall continue to favor 
the reduction and elimination of antidemocratic 
governmental] practices if the solution is genu- 
inely constructive, in accordance with inter- 
national obligations, and represents the consensus 
of the inter-American community. It would be 
nothing less than foolhardy to become so obsessed 
with the destruction of undemocratic regimes as 
to embark upon actions leading to chaos, anarchy, 
or their replacement by a new but even more 
dangerous form of tyranny. We hope the point 
is well noted by the students when they read in 
the reply that “democracy, unlike communism or 
any other form of tyranny, cannot be imposed 
from without by any nations or group of na- 
tions. ... What all of us can and should strive 
for is to improve and strengthen the admittedly 
imperfect democracies in which we live in order 
that they may serve as examples for others. This 
moral pressure by example strikes a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the people.” 


Trade and Commerce 


That the United States should participate more 
fully in the economic development of Latin 
America is a point often made by our critics. 
The student letter advanced this idea and then 
added that “economic integration” would permit 
Latin American countries to “industrialize their 
economies and accelerate their development.” 
Never in history has a country participated in the 
economic development of other regions so whole- 
heartedly as the United States has. The results 
have been mutually worth while, and future pros- 
pects are still brighter. Our Government has re- 
peatedly and forcefully given its support to the 
concept of common markets in Latin America that 
stimulates trade expansion both within the area 
and with other regions of the world. Improve- 
ment of the knowledge and skills of the popula- 
tion has been a major effort of our technical 
cooperation and educational programs, affording 
these benefits to thousands of Latin Americans 
under the sponsorship of both government and 
private enterprise. 

The letter also points out that our Government- 
owned Eximbank has loaned, since its inception, 
over $3.9 billion in Latin America to both state- 
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owned and private enterprises. The great bulk 
of these loans has been for the purpose of aiding 
economic development. Add to this over $300 
million in loans resulting from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities and $78 million from 
the Development Loan Fund, both on extremely 
liberal repayment terms. Also substantial United 
States contributions have been made through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and other international lending in- 
stitutions. 

Investments by private American businesses 
have been even larger—about $9 billion. Indeed, 
United States private investments in Latin 
America exceed those in any other region of the 
world. According to the latest statistics, from 
these United States private investments come 30 
percent of Latin America’s exports. These ex- 
port earnings created enough foreign exchange to 
pay for all the imports and income remitted to the 
United States by those companies and still return 
a surplus of $900 million a year to Latin America. 
About 625,000 jobs have been created and 15 per- 
cent of al] taxes collected in the area came from 
United States private investments. Latin 
America always has been an attraction for private 
investment; in fact, this source of financial as- 
sistance is now averaging about $600 million per 
year. 

The letter states: 

My Government believes that, generally speaking, 
United States investors in Latin America are taking 
seriously their responsibilities toward their employees 
and the people of the countries in which they do busi- 
ness. They are interested in putting their roots down 
as responsible business citizens of those countries. They 
want to stay and help in the development process, and 


it is a gross exaggeration, and in most cases patently un- 
true, to accuse them of being interested solely in exploit- 


ing your countries. 


Raw Materials Prices 

The pricing of raw materials is a subject that is 
often interpreted to the disadvantage of the 
United States. In this case, the student letter took 
a quotation out of context from a report and ar- 
rived at the opposite conclusion. The full report 
shows how the development of low-cost resources 
benefits raw-material producing countries as well 
as the countries which buy part of these raw ma- 
terials. In fact, foreign producers and foreign 
countries have benefited substantially from poli- 
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cies of the United States Government designed 
not to obtain raw materials at the lowest price 
possible but to give a fair return to suppliers in 
the United States and abroad. 

The Ambassador’s reply states: 

Our appreciation that violent fluctuations of raw ma- 
terial prices can cause great difficulties for countries 
which are heavily dependent on the exports of one or 
two commodities has caused the United States to co- 
operate with primary producing countries, not only in 
Latin America but elsewhere, and in many different ways, 
in efforts to overcome these difficulties. But the problem 
is deep-seated and requires basic solution of such matters 
as rates of economic growth, the need for diversification 
of production, and the balance of supply and demand. 
During the time that such fundamental adjustments are 
being worked out, it may be possible in certain cases 
to reduce the severity of price fluctuations by arrange- 
ments of various kinds among interested countries. In 
most cases it is possible for countries experiencing tem- 
porary balance-of-payments difficulties as a result of 
commodity price declines to obtain external financial 
assistance calculated to tide them over. 

The letter points out that, far from obtaining 
raw materials at lowest possible prices, prices are 
supported for certain agricultural products and 
minerals. Foreign suppliers often obtain prices 
for commodities sold in the United States which 
exceed world market prices, this being at consid- 
erable cost to the United States consumer. With 
respect to imported raw materials which are not 
produced domestically, we customarily levy low 
duties, or none at all, and impose few internal 
taxes. This stimulates our consumption of these 
products and so redounds to the benefit of the 
exporting country. 

These are a few of the general areas of misun- 
derstanding. If one would care to dwell upon the 
effects of disparities, something might be said 
about the differing heritage of language and cul- 
tural patterns, the divergencies in psychological 
attitudes toward the problems of economics and 
politics, and the paradoxical comparisons of so- 
ciological and ethnological structures. It is my 
belief that in the face of present-day realities these 
dissimilarities are less important than the prin- 
ciples and practices that we hold in common with 
the people of Latin America. Individuals do 
differ, and so do nations. What matters far more 
is their capacity to work together toward their 
common aims for the mutual good of all. 

We must all maintain a balanced perspective to- 
ward Latin America. The problems there are 
great, but even greater is the challenge and oppor- 
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tunity. In the ebb and flow of hemispheric devel- 
opments, progress far outweighs regression. Our 
relationships with Latin America today are on a 
sound basis, and there is a constructive trend 
which should continue unabated into the future. 
We are jointly committed with our sister republics 
in what President Lleras Camargo of Colombia 
2 days ago described as a “glorious, responsible 
and arduous task . . . of proving that apart... 
of the world knows how to live in a society of 
nations ruled by law and moving towards 
perfection.” 


U.S. and Chile To Cooperate 
in Antarctic Scientific Program 


Following is the text of a joint announcement 
made on April 12 by the Governments of Chile and 
the United States. 


Press release 188 dated April 12 

The Governments of Chile and the United 
States of America have agreed to cooperate in a 
scientific program in Antarctica in order to con- 
tinue and if possible amplify the valuable scien- 
tific work which was accomplished during the 
International Geophysical Year. 

In this connection, the Government of the 
United States of America is making available a 
vessel suitable for scientific investigation which 
can be accomplished in Antarctic waters, such as 
oceanography. The Government of Chile, on its 
part, has agreed to provide the operational and 
administrative supplies and services needed for 
the operation of this vessel in carrying out its 
scientific mission. The vessel is being trans- 
ferred by the United States Navy to Chilean 
Navy command under a five-year renewable lease. 
The vessel will be placed under Chilean command 
at the port of San Francisco on a date to be 
mutually agreed by the two Governments and will 
proceed to Chile when the necessary preparations 
have been completed. 

It is planned that scientists from both coun- 
tries will participate in programs of technical 
studies, research and scientific observations, as 
may be mutually agreed, to be carried out on 
board the vessel. In harmony with the spirit of 
the present agreement, scientists from other coun- 
tries may be invited to participate in scientific 
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programs, to be conducted aboard the vessel, sub- 
ject to the limitations of space and accommoda- 
tions. 

The arrangements to which this announcement 
refers have no effect on rights and claims asserted 
in Antarctica. Each Government maintains its 
traditional position in regard to such matters. 


The Governments of Chile and the United 
States of America jointly express their satisfac- 
tion at this new manifestation of the friendly 
spirit of cooperation which animates them, and 
are confident that the practical results of this 
agreement will redound to the benefit of world 


science. 


U.S. and Colombia Reaffirm Determination To Continue Collaboration 


on Matters of Mutual Concern 


Alberto Lleras Camargo, President of the Re- 
public of Colombia, made a state visit to the United 
States April 4-17. President Lleras, accompanied 
by Senora de Lleras and party, was in Washington 
from April 5 to 8 and then began a brief trip that 
included stops at Hot Springs, Va., New York 
City, and Miami, Fla. Following are texts of 
statements by President Eisenhower and President 
Lleras released at the close of the Washington 
visit, together with an address made by President 
Lleras before a joint session of the Congress on 


' April 6 and a list of the members of the official 


party. 


STATEMENTS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 
PRESIDENT LLERAS 


White House press release dated April 8 
President Eisenhower 


The President of the United States has had a 
valuable and friendly exchange of views with the 
President of Colombia on a number of subjects of 
mutual interest, including matters of special sig- 
nificance and concern in inter-American relations. 
The discussions between the two Presidents began 
at the White House on Wednesday, April 6, and 
continued at Camp David on Thursday, April 7. 
They were entirely informal in nature and with- 
out any agenda; no negotiations of any type were 
involved. They took place in an atmosphere 
of complete cordiality, frankness and mutual 
understanding. 

During his four-day visit President Lleras ad- 
dressed a Joint Meeting of Congress and he and 
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the members of his party conferred with the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and other 
United States Government officials. After leav- 
ing Washington President Lleras will visit three 
other cities of this country and will meet and 
confer with governmental, cultural and business 
leaders. 

The President is happy to confirm that there 
are no serious problems pending between the 
United States and Colombia and that relations 
between the two countries are characterized by a 
spirit of friendliness and mutual respect. He 
discussed at length with President Lleras the eco- 
nomic needs of Colombia and noted with satis- 
faction the return of Colombia to economic and 
financial stability under the present regime, a 
development largely made possible by the great 
efforts of the Colombian Government and people 
and cooperation between the Colombian Govern- 
ment and official and private banks in the United 
States, together with support from international 
banking institutions. At the same time these 
discussions disclosed the need for increasing and 
diversifying Colombian agricultural and indus- 
trial production to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of population in that country, in which 
task all possible efforts will be made to cooperate 
with the Colombian Government. 

The conversations dwelt also upon the basic 
problem of social and economic development 
which, as President Lleras has eloquently stated, 
“has no other objective than that of producing 
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within the shortest period of time, with the full 
application of all public and private resources, a 
gradual rise in the standard of living of the entire 
population and a better distribution of income”. 
The two Presidents found it a matter for rejoicing 
that in America war has been outlawed as an in- 
strument of national policy, that Americans, north 
and south, live at peace with one another and 
wholeheartedly sympathize with and maintain 
their solidarity with the free nations of the world. 
They reaffirmed their support of the Orgaaization 
of American States and their devotion to the de- 
fense of its ideals as voiced in its Charter and other 
significant inter-American agreements. 

Finally, President Eisenhower expressed his 
conviction that a continuing personal relationship 
between the Chiefs of State of the two countries 
was an important element in maintaining the long 
tradition of friendship and cooperation between 
Colombia and the United States, and that the 
present visit signifies the determination of the two 
Chiefs of State and their two Governments to 
continue their collaboration on matters of mutual 
concern both directly and through international 
organizations, as befits two nations sharing a com- 
mon faith in freedom, democracy and social 
justice. 


President Lleras 


The President of Colombia has had a most 
gratifying experience in his visit to the United 
States in response to the invitation from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In his conversations with 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of State Herter 
and other high officials of the American Govern- 
ment he has had the opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems that affect the hemisphere and their relation 
to world problems and, in particular, to those of 
Colombia. The President of Colombia found the 
same spirit of cooperation, understanding and 
good neighborliness that constantly has character- 
ized relations between the two countries, as well as 
an intense and deep concern for the progress of 
the Latin American nations, the political and so- 
cial stability and their economic development. 
Colombia has wished to make fully evident, on 
the occasion of this visit, its appreciation for the 
high degree of cooperation it has received from 
the Government of the United States in connec- 
tion with the crisis suddenly made acute by the 
drop in coffee prices, that, had it continued, 
would have brought disaster to the producing 
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countries. In this crisis, the United States as- 
sumed the position, unprecedented for a consumer 
country, of cooperating in the formulation of 
world-wide agreements designed to seek stability 
for this product. Likewise, the President of Co- 
lombia has wanted to attest his gratitude and that 
of his people for the financial aid given the eco- 
nomic policies of his Government, thanks to which 
it has been possible to reestablish the foreign cred- 
it of his country, to stabilize its currency and to 
open new prospects for economic development. 

President Eisenhower and high officials of the 
American Government, as well as members of the 
United States Congress, have shown on this oc- 
casion special interest in intensifying the cooper- 
ation of their country with the efforts being made 
by the American Governments to raise the stand- 
ards of living of their peoples. Also, the Presi- 
dent of Colombia has found a clear expression of 
the respect, confidence and esteem in which the 
Government of the United States holds the Or- 
ganization of American States as an instrument 
for studying, clarifying and resolving all prob- 
lems that may arise concerning relations between 
our countries, when these cannot be resolved di- 
rectly. It has been gratifying and stimulating to 
the Chief of the Colombian Government to con- 
firm that he is in complete accord with President 
Kisenhower’s concept that the juridica] structure 
developed by the American states during the 71 
years of their collaboration is one of the greatest 
contributions of our times to the predominance of 
a system of law in international relations, and 
with the need and desirability of strengthening 
the American regional organization by giving it 
the governments’ strongest support. 

It is also gratifying to the President of Co- 
lombia to state that, although it was not the aim 
of his visit to discuss any special aspect of cooper- 
ation between the two countries, he found in 
President Eisenhower, in the members of Con- 
gress and the Government and generally in all 
official circles, special desire to help resolve the 








serious problems of Colombia’s growth and to | 


enlist the American nation in the development of 
an economic and social policy that would serve the 
interests of the Colombian people, raise their 


standard of living and contribute to developing a | 
state of prosperity and justice. In the course of | 


our interviews through the normal channels, con- 
versations will be carried forward on specific ways 
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to cooperate in these efforts, that are intended to 
consolidate democracy and the order, peace and 
social justice of the hemisphere. 

The President of Colombia wishes to express his 
highest appreciation for the way President Eisen- 
hower, the American Government and people have 
received the Chief of a sister nation, turning this 
visit not only into an act of close friendship be- 
tween nations but also into a very useful oppor- 
tunity to examine new ways of intensifying 
long term and reciprocal political and economic 
cooperation. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONGRESS, APRIL 6! 


Members of the Congress of the United States, 
I have come to your country by your President’s 
most kind invitation. I have no specific mission 
here. I am not here to make any overtures on 
behalf of my Government to yours; both yours 
and mine manage to get along satisfactorily to- 
gether through the ordinary broad and friendly 
channels. 

Neither have I come here to get acquainted with 
this Nation, though it would be well worth my 
while to leave the cares of office to do so. It has 
been my privilege to live long years among you, 
right here in Washington.? The admiration I feel 
for your country, your laws, your political institu- 
tions, for this Congress, for your harmonious bal- 
ance of powers and estates, came to me by dint 
of long and deep deliberation, when I contem- 
plated your behavior as a people in peace and 
in war. 

At that time, during which there were some 
hard and trying moments for you, it fell to my 
lot as an agent of the American international 
organization to help in maintaining the interest 
of the public, the interest of Congress, and of 
successive administrations in the affairs, fortunes, 
problems, and future of those enormous geograph- 
ical and human latitudes which lie south of your 
country and cover the islands of the Caribbean. 

Everywhere I found good will, affection for our 
people, mindfulness of their affairs. Presidents 


Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower, no less than 


* Congressional Record of Apr. 6, 1960, p. 6935. 

? President Lleras was his country’s ambassador to the 
United States in 1943, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in 1947, and Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States 1948-54. 
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Secretaries of State Hull, Stettinius, Byrnes, Mar- 
shall, Acheson, Dulles, and Herter renewed their 
faith in the regional organization, while the two 
Houses of Congress took the initiative to strength- 
en it, despite the harassing anxieties which had 
pulled the attention of the public in other direc- 
tions, toward the immediate points of conflagra- 
tion and conflict. 

At that time your isolationist policy ended for- 
ever, and you pledged yourselves as the greatest 
world power to maintain the peace and security 
of our planet. That was when the Senate, un- 
der the joint or alternating influence of Senators 
Connally and Vandenberg and with the whole- 
hearted assistance of several of its present mem- 
bers, set its seal, both in the Charter of the United 
Nations and in the Organization of American 
States, on the enlargement and definition of the 
regional convenants entered into by the United 
States of America. What intense activity to 
create a world of law after Armageddon. Con- 
ference followed conference—Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Chapultepec, San Francisco, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Bogota. In all of them one thing emerged 
clear to you and to the other American States: 
whatever may happen, we are, above all, members 
of the most ancient regional community in ex- 
istence, partners in the most effective enterprise 
for the elimination of war, for collective defense 
and peaceful cooperation. Our related lives are 
ruled by the clearest statutes 6f reciprocal obliga- 
tions and rights amongst our 21 nations, statutes 
which are at once a kind of inter-American con- 
stitution and, as Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
would have it, a declaration of interdependence. 


Measure of a Great Nation 


During that process you also proved yourselves 
to be a great nation. How easy it would have 
been for you to turn your backs, as some of your 
experts advised you to do, on the circumscribed 
regional organization and, instead, to rush head- 
long into the tasks, duties, and dangers of your 
new position in the world organization so fraught 
with unforeseen consequences. Nevertheless, you 
did not forget that in the American society of na- 
tions your finest statesmen had learned how to 
treat with other peoples, how to restrain the im- 
perialistic zest of a young and ambitious nation, 
how to submit to the sway of international laws 
which were in essence hardly different from those 
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which governed your country. And, indeed, was 
it not from the inter-American experience that 
Wilson’s idea came forth to create the League of 
Nations? The only reward sought on America’s 
entering the Second World War was the founda- 
tion of a rule of law and a worldwide association 
of nations. That demand, posed by the United 
States both on the first occasion and on the second, 
was made in tacit representation of a hemisphere 
in which the system proposed not only was of long 
standing, but had also proved its civilizing 
effectiveness, 

I quite understand how it is that some Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and African states have feared and 
still look askance upon your sudden appearance 
on the scene of world decisions; for, indeed, never 
before has so mighty a power, after so decisive a 
military victory, intervened in world affairs for 
the first time without insisting that the prevalent 
geographical, political, and economic structure 
should be refashioned to the measure of its am- 
bition. But we, the nations of Latin America, 
could hardly claim the right to join in that chorus 
of distrust, misunderstanding, and suspicion, for 
our experience with your country does not in the 
least resemble that of other peoples who have lived 
or survive under the baleful shadow of some im- 
placable imperialism. 

True it is that your Nation, in her fullblooded 
and heady youth, followed the best-known pattern 
of what up to then was supposed to be a great 
power, and that some of our Latin-American 
states felt the unbridled harshness of that mood. 
But at the hemisphere’s roundtable she surren- 
dered her weapons one by one, she cut her claws, 
she eschewed privilege and exception, and clung 
only to one common law, identical for the smallest 
and feeblest states, but more rigorous for the great- 
est. That is why when it was announced in 
Montevideo [1933] that the United States had de- 
cided to abandon every form of intervention in the 
hemisphere, we, the unarmed peoples of the south, 
realized that the international organization that 
was foundering in Geneva might yet be rescued in 
America, and that democracy among nations was 
not merely desirable, but absolutely possible. 

Notwithstanding, the rest of the world was not 
quite so ready for such a doctrine and such a 
policy. Already in San Francisco, when the struc- 
ture of the United Nations was being discussed, 
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there resounded the first clash against certain 
rampant tendencies to aggression. What for you 
and for us was the beginning of the law that di- 
rected and submitted the relations between state 
and state to a juridical order, signified for others 
nothing more than a yielding to the doctrinarian 
whim of a powerful ally. Or else it might be— 
so they fancied—an instrument of unilateral po- 
litical power with such indispensable reservations 
as to make sure that no imperial ambition of pre- 
dominance should come to naught. 

It was the peoples of Latin America who clearly 
saw the new perils and who understood and ad- 
mired the behavior of your Nation, pledged as she 
was to safeguard, within the international organi- 
zation and outside of it, those very principles 
which had led her to war and to victory. It was 
they who understood why it was necessary to pour 
out over a devastated world, without making any 
distinction between friends and foes, all the 
wealth and bounty of the United States. It was 
they who realized that this generous strength was 
especially needed in those areas where the civiliza- 
tion of the West had been demolished and had to 
be set up again; and especially needed, too, where- 
ever age-long despotism and misery and the en- 
slavement of millions of human beings, shaken 
out of their lethargy by the war of liberation, 
could not be prolonged without kindling their un- 
fulfilled craving into explosion. Thus, for the 
mission which you had assigned to yourselves, we 
saw poor, undernourished people of Latin 
America proffering food and money, rather in 
the spirit of complete agreement than in the hope 
of lending any substantial aid. It was in the same 
spirit that some of us offered military contingents 
to the United Nations in order to repel aggressions 
condemned by the international organization. 


Era of Economic and Social Development 


It is principally through your action, supported 
by our enthusiasm, that this second half of the 
20th century is destined to be the period of eco- 
nomic and social development of the backward 











populations of the world. The war, as could be | 
foreseen, brought about the dissolution of ancient | 


empires. Something like this had happened after 


the Napoleonic wars which originated the inde- | 
pendence of the Latin-American nations. Thus, | 


too, after 1918 new states sprang into being; and, 
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in like manner, the process set in motion by the 
Second World War has not yet run its course. 
Look at all these tyro states. Does it seem, in 
the political order, an easy thing to create an inde- 
pendent nation? Well, it is much harder—it is, 
in fact, amazingly difficult—to maintain the auton- 
omy of a people burning with desire for a better 
existence which political freedom has brought 
within its vision, but not within its reach. Such 
a nation, eager to develop, stands at the crossroads 
of two fundamental choices. It can follow the 
Communist pattern, and sacrifice all the freedoms 
and the privileges of the human person in the hope 
that, after three or four generations of privation 
and bloodshed, the survivors may at last know 
and acquire some of the goods, services and facili- 
ties of a higher civilization. Or it can be guided 
by those principles and procedures through which 
you yourselves have come to be one of the richest, 
most fairminded and happiest of nations. We 
have seen how the backward peoples of the Eastern 
Hemisphere rush into either alternative, and how 
they often fail to see that if once they commit 
themselves to the former choice, even by way of 
experiment there is no turning back. Of course, 
for several of those nations, who never knew free- 
dom before the Second World War, there is no 
great sacrifice in accepting a new tyranny which 
holds out to them the promise of industries, 
dwellings, vehicles, clothing and food for the 
offspring of their grandchildren. 

The Latin American nations, fortunately, are 
not in this situation. Since their inception they 
have known the unforgettable taste of freedom. 
In spite of civil wars and occasional] dictatorships, 
they always come back to freedom, which is their 
historical constant. This freedom, in fact, is 
what makes it possible for them to perceive the 
process through which mankind is passing in 
Japan, in China, in Indonesia, in India, in Africa, 
in Western and in satellite Europe. This is what 
makes them understand that if they do not in the 
near future emerge from their backwardness, 
they will be unable to avoid the effects of im- 
patience and desperation, of revolt and anarchy, 
and new dictatorships. In all those states it has 
already been possible to measure almost accurately 


- | how many more yards they have to go in order 
_ to finish a race that will bring them to the point 


of satisfying the vital needs of a growing popu- 
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lation; how much they can achieve through an 
industrial and agricultural development calcu- 
lated to raise the standard of living to reasonable 
human levels. 


Need for Credit in Latin America 


Latin America has been struggling, even by 
such unorthodox means as inflation, to produce at 
least the illusion of development, but these meth- 
ods create very serious social problems and finan- 
cial instability, which can only make it still more 
difficult to acquire the capital goods that have to 
be paid for in hard cash. What these countries 
need—and not in some way or other, but urgently 
and amply—is foreign aid, which ought to take 
the specific form of credit for the undeferrable and 
profitable enterprise of their economic develop- 
ment. If the principles of free enterprise and 
private initiative, as well as the principles on 
which the political organization of the hemisphere 
is founded, are true; if your own experts and those 
of the United Nations are right, then in 10, or 
15, or 20 years, provided that the Latin American 
countries have been greatly boosted with foreign 
capital, the whole hemisphere will, by its very 
prosperity, be proof against any attempt to reduce 
it to anarchy with a view to favoring the domina- 
tion of alien politics. It is equally certain that 
these countries will then be able to pay back loans 
extended to them for this purpose. 

Without such aid the lag in our economic devel- 
opment would ominously falter toward paralysis— 
but not before millions of beings without schools, 
without hospitals, without industries enough to 
create employment, without sufficient food, with- 
out land and, worse than all, without hope have 
repudiated their democratic leading classes and 
taken leap after leap in the dark. Each of those 
leaps, like your historic cannon shot, would be 
heard around the world, and here, louder than 
anywhere else. 

The admiration, affection, and gratitude I have 
for your people compel me to show you with un- 
sparing clarity the plight of Latin America as I 
see it. But I also want to make it quite clear that 
I do not consider you bound to help in the eco- 
nomic development of any part of the world— 
even the nearest to your frontiers and your sym- 
pathies. We in Latin America do not think our- 
selves entitled to claim your collaboration in our 
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economic development, even though this has been 
your way of promoting your international policies 
and ours in other regions in dire peril. Our situ- 
ation is not one of unilateral rights and obliga- 
tions. But it so happens that we need to purchase 
a decisive stake in the material civilization of the 
West, so that this civilization may not wholly per- 
ish from our countries through frustration, 
through impotence, through desperation. We are 
unable to buy it outright from those who own it— 
that is, from you—in your own currency. Wecan 
neither solicit nor accept a gift without retribu- 
tion; we will neither beseech nor receive aid from 
you without restitution to the American taxpayer, 
for such an action on our part, even were it pos- 
sible, would engender only bitterness, resentment, 
mistrust, and irritation in the popular relations 
between North and South. 

So far as I am aware, the people of Latin 
America, with perhaps a solitary exception, have 
asked for nothing but credit for their economic 
development. But this must be a high operation 
of reciprocal confidence in a great common des- 
tiny, and an act of faith, on your part and on ours, 
in the political, economic, and social principles 
that we share. It cannot be, then, an operation 
subject to the all-too-rigid tests and the common 
standards of ordinary banking and private busi- 
ness. On this occasion neither you nor we can run 
the risk of discovering when we agree to do some- 
thing that it is too late or too little. The pan- 
American operation that our States have been pro- 
posing is remunerative, sure, and clear. But it is 
fundamentally a political act which cannot be 
judged by traditional banking criteria. No doubt 
there are better deals and better investments than 
the economic development of a backward part of 
the world. But it is a political function of the 
State to decide on the priority of this enterprise. 

I am well aware that this message of mine, if it 
is at all worthy of consideration, could be deliv- 
ered in no fitter place than this admirable Con- 
gress of the United States, where there is reflected 
without hindrance or deceit the public opinion of 
- a great and friendly nation. 

I wish to say, too, that if I speak like this I 
do not do so merely on my own initiative or by 
a mandate of my people. Nearly every day I 
receive in the Presidential House in Colombia 
visits from fellow citizens of yours, Senators and 
Congressmen, public functionaries, professional 
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men, university men, businessmen, trade-union 
leaders, and all of them, with some perplexity, 
with a sincere desire to find out the truth, and 
with the noblest spirit of inter-American frater- 
nity, ask the same question : “What must we, what 
can we do for Latin America?” To all of them 
I have given the same answer, and they have asked 
me to repeat it from the highest tribune of your 
Nation: Help those people to come forth from 
their backwardness by lending them the goods | 
and capital they need. You will thus enable them 
to leave behind them the last stage of their under- 
development. But give them this help before their 
backwardness becomes a retreat, a rout, a histori- 
cal disaster. 

I have never, outside of my own country, felt 
more honored and more responsible for each word 
I say than at this solemn moment when I am being 
listened to by those who, in either House, belong 
to that institution which has decided the history 
of the United States and, at times, of humanity. 
Let me say, however, that you have not been listen- 
ing merely to the voice of a citizen of the hemi- 
sphere; you have heard another voice, one that has 
the right and the credentials to be listened to in | 
the unsullied forum of liberty—the voice of my 
country, Colombia, a free people, governed by | 
institutions that have their origin in Philadelphia. } 
This is the voice of a people who have followed 
your finest examples and who profess for your | 
Nation an undeviating friendship tested by his- | 
torical difficulties which no longer exist. It is, 
then, the voice of a friendship proven in our time 
by a long, respectful, rewarding, and reciprocal 
collaboration, which I hope and trust will con- 
tinue without impairment into the future. 





MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on April 1 
(press release 164) that the following persons 
would accompany President Lleras and Sefiora de 
Lleras as members of the official party: 


Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Ambassador of the Republic . 
of Colombia to the United States 

Sefiora de Sanz de Santamaria 

Gilberto Arango,’ Minister of Agriculture. 

Virgilio Barco,’ Minister of Public Works. 





* Rank of Special Ambassador of Colombia during the 
visit. i 
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Jorge Franco,* chief of the Department of Planning and 
Technical Services 

Victor Julio Silva,® president of the Colombian Federation 
of Workers 

Antonio Diaz,* president of the Union of Colombian 
Workers 

José Camacho, Minister, Embassy of Colombia 

Col. Alberto Hauzeur, Military Aide to President Lleras 

Maj. Ratl A. Paredes, Air Aide to President Lleras 

Sefiorita Marcela Lleras, daughter of President and 
Sefiora de Lleras 

Sefiorita Carmen Valdés, niece of President and Sefiora 
de Lleras 


Ambassador Bonsal Replies 
to Three Cuban Complaints 


The U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, Philip W. Bon- 
sal, on April 11 delivered to the Cuban Foreign 
Ministry three U.S. notes in reply to complaints 
by the Cuban Government of actions taken by the 
United States with respect to revocation of li- 
censes for the exportation of helicopters to Cuba, 
the dismissal of a Cuban employee at the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base, and the suspension of the 
services of U.S. Department of Agriculture fruit 
and vegetable inspectors stationed in Cuba. Fol- 
lowing are the texts of the exchanges of notes be- 
tween the two Governments. 


EXPORTING OF HELICOPTERS 


U.S. Note 
Press release 185 dated April 11 
Apri, 11, 1960 

Excetiency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Your Excellency’s note of March 
25, 1960, regarding the decision of the United 
States Department of Commerce to revoke the li- 
censes for the exportation of helicopters to Cuba. 

The Government of the United States, begin- 
ning in March 1958, instituted a policy of closely 
scrutinizing all applications for export of arms 
and implements of war to the Caribbean area, and, 
in fact, of denying licenses with respect to ship- 
ments to the then Government of Cuba. It was 
the profound hope of the United States that with 
the establishment of the present Government of 
Cuba, peace and tranquility would be restored to 
the Caribbean area, This hope has not been 
realized. 
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On the contrary, increased tensions in the Carib- 
bean area accompanied by ample evidence of de- 
mands for armaments far in excess of any 
conceivable need for self-defense have made it 
necessary for the United States Government to 
broaden its policy so as to cover all items which 
have a military potential. This policy is deemed 
to be fully in accord with the conclusions of the 
Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Min- 
isters at Santiago,’ which revealed the clear pre- 
occupation of the American Governments with 
factors affecting international tensions in the 
Caribbean area. Consequently, precepts have 
been adopted which require that applications for 
the export to Caribbean countries of aircraft 
which can be used, with little or no modification, 
for military purposes be analyzed in the light of 
all available evidence regarding aircraft require- 
ments and usage of the country in question. Can- 
cellation of the licenses for the exportation of 
helicopters to Cuba was made pursuant to these 
precepts, account being taken of the large number 
of licenses approved in the preceding six months 
for the exportation to Cuba of light aircraft, in- 
cluding helicopters, for agricultural purposes, and 
the possibility that aircraft exported for agricul- 
tural uses might also be employed for military 
purposes. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Pum W. Bonsau 


Cuban Note 
Unofficial translation 


Hapana, MarcH 25, 1960 
Year of the Agrarian Reform 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that the Revolutionary Government has re- 
ceived with surprise the report that the Department of 
Commerce of the United States of North America has 
announced its decision to revoke the licenses for the 
exportation of helicopters to Cuba. 

The pretext which is advanced for taking this deci- 
sion is that the helicopters which the Government of 
Cuba wishes to acquire “fall within the precepts which 
call for the review of special licenses and new requests 
for exportations related to military purposes.” 

The helicopters which Cuba is interested in purchasing 
are to be used in the work already fully and efficaciously 
under way to increase agricultural production for the 
purpose of raising the standard of living of the humble 
classes of the population. 





* BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1959, p. 842. 
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The Government which I have the honor to represent 
believes that the acquisition of these helicopters in no 
way, not even tangentially, can be associated with the 
so-called “tensions of the Caribbean.” A country which 
loves peace if anyone does, which is today converting 
its barracks into schools, the only war in which Cuba is 
engaged is that against misery. In its irrevocable pur- 
pose of winning this noble struggle, the Government and 
people of Cuba will not lessen efforts to acquire the heli- 
ecopters which it needs from friendly countries which are 
disposed to assist us in the magnanimous enterprise of 
national redemption to which we are committed. 

The Revolutionary Government of Cuba wishes to make 
a matter of specific record its protest over this unfriendly 
decision which hinders rather than facilitates the im- 
provement of relations between the two countries. 

I take this opportunity to express to Your Excellency 
the renewed testimony of my highest consideration. 


Ratt Roa 
Minister of Foreign Relations 


DISMISSAL OF EMPLOYEE AT NAVAL BASE 


U.S. Note 
Press release 184 dated April 11 
Aprrit 11, 1960 

Exce.tency: I have the honor to refer to Your 
Excellency’s note of March 25, 1960 regarding 
the dismissal of Mr. Federico Figueras Larrazabal 
from his employment with the United States 
Naval Base at Guantanamo, and Your Govern- 
ment’s concern at reports that numerous ex-mem- 
bers of the former Cuban Army are being 
employed by the Base. You requested that the 
Embassy use its good offices with the competent 
American authorities in order that he may be 
reinstated in his position. 

I have taken up the matter of Mr. Figueras’ dis- 
missal with the Base authorities who, in accord- 
ance with Base tradition and practice, desire to 
in no way become involved in the internal affairs 
of the Government of Cuba. I learned that Mr. 
Figueras has repeatedly made unfounded and 
slanderous public statements designed to incite 
feeling against the United States and against 
the Base and to perturb relations between the two 
countries. Under the circumstances his rein- 
statement would damage further these relations 
rather than improve them, and it is therefore 
impossible to accede to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba in this matter. 

With regard to reports that many members of 
the former Cuban Army have been given employ- 
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ment at the Base, the facts as furnished me by 
the Base Commander do not bear this out. I am 
informed that the number of former members of 
the Cuban Armed Forces among approximately 
3700 Cuban employees is extremely small, and 
that only eight employees of all those hired since 
January 1, 1959 have been identified as former 
members of the Cuban Army or Navy. All eight 
reside outside the Base, and none have been iden- 
tified to the Base Commander as wanted by the 
Cuban Government for past crimes or counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration and esteem. 


Pumire W. Bonsau 


Cuban Note 
Unofficial translation 
HABANA, MARCH 25, 1960 
Year of the Agrarian Reform 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to address to Your 
Excellency the present note with reference to the dismissal 
from his work on the Guantanamo Naval Base of Mr. 
Federico Figueras Larrazabal, Secretary General of the 
Syndicate of Workers and Employees established in 1951 
on the said Base. 

In the written notification of the dismissal in question 
there is imputed to Mr. Figueras Larrazabal, among other 
charges, that of having uttered offenses against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which appeared in the 
newspaper “Sierra Maestra.” Said charges were read to 
them [sic] upon reporting for work on Friday, the 18th 
instant, and he was urged to retract those supposed offen- 
sive statements. Mr. Figueras Larrazabal had to refuse 
to renounce his statements, as they were inspired by his 
patriotic intention to avert difficulties for both govern- 
ments. This is fully shown by his exhortation to the 
Cuban workers to make themselves permanent guards for 
the security of the Base. 

Considering that the dismissal of Mr. Figueras Larraza- 
bal has aroused deep displeasure among the workers of 
the Base and in nearby zones, the Cuban Revolutionary 
Government requests urgently, through your kind offices, 
of the competent American authorities the reinstatement 
of Mr. Federico Figueras in his position, in the assurance 
that this would contribute toward dissipating the intense 
discontent which prevails. 

I have also instructions, from the Government which I 
have the honor to represent, to transmit to Your Excel- 
lency the concern which it feels at information in its 
possession according to which numerous ex-members of 
the army of the overthrown tyranny, for the most part 
involved in counter-revolutionary activities, are being con- 
tracted by the administration of the Base. It will not 
escape Your Excellency that facts like these obviously ob- 
struct the improvement of the relations between the two 
countries. 
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I take the opportunity, Mr. Ambassador, to reiterate to 
you the assurance of my highest consideration and esteem. 
Ratt Roa 
Minister of Foreign Relations 


SUSPENSION OF SERVICE OF U.S. INSPECTORS 


U.S. Note 
Press release 183 dated April 11 
Apri 11, 1960 

Excetiency: I have the honor to refer to Your 
Excellency’s note of March 25, 1960, in which you 
informed me of the displeasure of your Govern- 
ment at the suspension of the service which the 
United States Department of Agriculture had been 
maintaining for the inspection in Cuban ports of 
fruits and vegetables for shipment to the United 
States. 

In 1955 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture entered into an agreement with the Cuban 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, under which De- 
partment of Agriculture inspectors were brought 
to Cuba for the purpose of assisting Cuban ship- 
pers of various fruits and vegetables to meet, upon 
the importation of their products into the United 
States, the marketing standards fixed by law for 
the same kinds of fruits and vegetables produced 
in the United States. A secondary objective of 
the agreement was to promote quality conscious- 
ness among both the Cuban shippers and American 
receivers of Cuban products so as to generate a 
continuous demand for Cuban fruits and vege- 
tables in the United States. The assignment of 
the United States inspectors in Cuba was clearly 
for the benefit of the Cuban shippers, and the 
Cuban Fruit and Vegetable Association paid the 
salaries, allowances and official expenses of the 
American inspectors. Under the provisions of the 
agreement either party could terminate it by giv- 
ing 30 days’ written notice to the other party. 

On December 23, 1959 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture notified the Cuban Fruit and 
Vegetable Association that because of the shortage 
of personnel the inspectors then stationed in Cuba 
would be returned to the United States on Febru- 
ary 29, 1960 and assigned to other posts. During 
the ensuing weeks the Agricultural Attaché of 
the Embassy on several occasions mentioned to 
officials of the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture, the 
INRA [National Institute for Agrarian Reform] 
and the Cuban Fruit and Vegetable Association 
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that if they wished the United States inspectors to 
remain on the job the Revolutionary Government 
should make this fact known formally and im- 
mediately so that he could submit a recommenda- 
tion for the withdrawal of the inspectors to be 
reconsidered. Only on March 1, the day after the 
inspectors had departed, did the Minister of Agri- 
culture address a letter to the Embassy’s Agri- 
cultural Attaché expressing the hope that because 
of the satisfactory service rendered by the United 
States inspectors they be allowed to remain in 
Cuba. 

The Embassy and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regret that because of the 
shortage of personnel and the reassignment of 
these inspectors to other stations it is not possible 
to meet the request of the Minister of Agriculture 
and re-establish the inspection service in Habana. 

However, during the five years that the United 
States inspectors operated in Cuba, local Cuban 
inspectors worked with them and observed their 
inspection methods. Many times during these 
years the United States inspectors also visited 


numerous packing plants throughout the island 
‘to convey information to owners, managers and 


employees as to the proper manner of packing 
fruits and vegetables in order to stand the rigors 
of shipment and meet the quality and packing 
specifications upon arrival in the United States. 

Moreover, in view of the withdrawal of the 
United States inspectors from Cuba and in order 
to facilitate the handling of Cuban fruits and 
vegetables, with the exception of mangoes and 
flames [yams], at the port of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, the Inspection Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has made ar- 
rangements with customs officials at that port to 
facilitate the entry of all shipments from Cuba 
consigned to Pompano Beach, Florida. In turn, 
arrangements have been made at Pompano Beach 
for representatives of the Cuban shippers and in- 
spectors of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to inspect the merchandise and facilitate 
any repackaging which might be needed because 
of incidental damage or spoilage. Therefore, if 
the inspectors of the Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
ture follow the inspection: procedure used by 
United States Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tors, and if the merchandise is shipped from Cuba 
to Pompano Beach, Florida, under continuous and 
adequate refrigeration with a minimum of manual 
manipulation, these arrangements should meet 
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satisfactorily the needs of those engaged in the 
fruit and vegetable trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

For reason of pest risk, mangoes must be fumi- 
gated before entry into the United States. When 
mangoes are to be fumigated upon arrival in the 
United States, entry is permitted only at Northern 
ports. Proper fumigation facilities for mangoes 
exist, for example, in New York City. Names 
may be entered at any port where approved fumi- 
gation facilities exist. This is the same procedure 
that was followed prior to 1957. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your Ex- 
cellency the assurances of my highest considera- 


tion and esteem. 
Pui W. Bonsau 


Cuban Note 
Unofficial translation 


HABANA, Marcu 25, 1960 
Year of the Agrarian Reform 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to address Your 
Excellency with reference to the difficulties which may 
be occasioned to the trade between Cuba and the United 
States by the decision of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington to suspend the service of inspection, which 
for more than five years has been carried out in Cuban 
ports, of shipments of Cuban fruits and vegetables to the 
United States of America, subject to the provisions which 
regulate the sales agreements (Marketing Agreement). 

The complementary character of the agricultures of the 
United States and Cuba has permitted the development 
of exports of Cuban fruits and vegetables to the American 
market, in accordance with the stipulations of the agree- 
ments in effect. Since it was much more convenient for 
the Cuban growers, these required inspections were being 
earried out in Habana so that in case there should be 
any doubt about said agricultural products not meeting 
the requirements of the aforementioned regulations, our 
growers would save the expenses of shipping, sea freight, 
customs duties, and of having to reship to Cuba any 
merchandise that is rejected. Moreover, the Cuban grow- 
ers had the advantage of being able to replace in Habana 
any rejected merchandise and thus take advantage of 
part of the shipment. 

According to information obtained in the Cuban Minis- 
try of Agriculture and in the sectors engaged in the export 
of fruits and vegetables, as well as among the managers 
of the cooperatives of the National Agrarian Reform In- 
stitute, the Government of Cuba considers that the Ameri- 
can inspection service carried out in Cuba is a measure 
mutually favorable to both countries. 

As Your Excellency knows, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Cuba, following the technical findings expressed 
in many reports of Specialized Organisms and of authori- 
ties in economic matters, and in response to the needs 
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and objectives of our people, is unfolding a vast plan of 
agricultural diversification. The diversification of ex- 
ports and their increase in the lines which most benefit 
the small producer, like fruits and vegetables, constitute 
fundamental aspects in the process of the economic de- 
velopment of Cuba. 

As the suspension of the American inspection service 
in the ports of Cuba would affect directly the aforemen- 
tioned undertakings, without particular benefit for any- 
one, the Revolutionary Government of Cuba records its 
displeasure at this measure, which does not exactly tend 
to improve the relations between the two countries. 

I take the opportunity, Mr. Ambassador, to reiterate 
to you the assurance of my highest consideration and 
esteem. 


Rati Roa 
Minister of Foreign Relations 


U.S. Increases Contribution 
to World Refugee Year 


The Department of State announced on April 
12 (press release 186) that, as the result of addi- 
tional allocations, bringing to over $5 million 
special funds earmarked for World Refugee Year 
activities, the United States will spend a total of 
approximately $70 million on refugee programs 
during this special year. Robert S. McCollum, 
the U.S. delegate to the Executive Committee 
meeting of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, announced new U.S. alloca- 
tions of $1,550,000 at Geneva on April 12. These 
allocations increase the U.S. special contribution 
to the World Refugee Year program to a total of 
over $5 million. 

Being expended in addition to the special fund 
are approximately $40 million for normal U.S. 
refugee programs plus about $25 million in sur- 
plus foods distributed under the P.L. 480 program. 

The new allocation will permit contribution 
to the High Commissioner of an additional $600,- 
000 to aid Algerian refugees in Tunisia and 
Morocco, and $50,000 to help European refugees 
who have fled from the Middle East. An addi- 
tional $200,000 would go to aid Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong, bringing the total special U.S. 
contribution for this group to $1 million. An- 
other $700,000 will be added to the more than 
$700,000 already made available for assisting out- 
of-camp refugees, mostly in Europe, many of 
whom are in even greater need than those in 
camps. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Results of Renegotiation by Canada 
of Textile Concessions Announced 


Press release 163 dated April 1 

Canada on April 1 implemented the results of 
the first part of a renegotiation of Canadian tariff 
concessions on textiles and related products nego- 
tiated with the United States and other countries 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The renegotiation resulted from the con- 
tinuing revision of Canada’s customs tariff which 
began several years ago. In carrying out this re- 
vision, individual schedules of the tariff are re- 
ferred to the Canadian Tariff Board for 
investigation and recommendations, and on the 
basis of these recommendations the language and 
in some cases the rate structure is revised. Inso- 
far as the revision extends to products which are 
the subject of concessions in the GATT, interna- 
tional negotiations are required with a view to 
compensatory adjustments in those cases in which 
previously negotiated rates are increased. 

The recently completed renegotiations between 
Canada and the United States related to the Ca- 
nadian Government’s proposal for modification or 
withdrawal of the present Canadian concessions 
set out in List A. The proposals were based on 
a recommendation of the Canadian Tariff Board 
that Canada adopt a new tariff nomenclature for 
the textile products involved and, in some cases, 
replace present compound duties with ad valorem 
duties. The board also recommended changes in 
duties affecting a number of products on List A, 
including some moderate duty increases. Total 
concessions on List A cover products accounting 
for average Canadian imports from the United 
States in 1956-58 estimated at Can$141 million 
and include principally products of cotton, silk, 
and manmade fibers. 

The recently completed renegotiations will re- 
sult in the inclusion in Canada’s GATT schedule 
(as negotiated with the United States) of the con- 
cessions in List B. These concessions cover prod- 
ucts accounting for average Canadian imports 
from the United States in the 3 years 1956-58 
estimated at Can$168 million. 

It will be noted that both List A and List B 
contain a large number of identical products. 
There is, however, a twofold difference in these 
lists. In the first place, the concessions in List B 
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are in Canada’s new tariff nomenclature, and their 
duties have in a number of instances been changed 
from previous levels or have been changed from 
a compound to an ad valorem basis. 

In the second place, List B contains a greater 
number of concessions than List A, including a 
number of nontextile concessions. As noted 
above, Canada has as a result of its tariff revision 
reduced a number of duties on textile products 
previously negotiated with the United States. 
The duty reductions made on these textile prod- 
ucts, however, did not offset the increases made, 
and Canada has granted duty bindings on addi- 
tional textile products and duty reductions on a 
number of nontextile products to compensate 
fully for the increases resulting from its tariff 
revision. 

On September 30, 1959, public announcement 
was made? of the intention of the United States 
to participate in this renegotiation, and the pub- 
lic was invited to submit views with respect to the 
possible effect on United States trade of the re- 
negotiation by Canada of the concessions involved, 
as well as views regarding concessions which the 
United States might seek, or accept, from Canada 
as compensation for the modification or with- 
drawal of these concessions. A number of sug- 
gestions regarding possible items of compensation 
were received as a result of this public announce- 
ment. Most of the nontextile concessions in List 
B were negotiated as the result of such suggestions. 


List A 


Concessions in GATT Schedule V—Canada—to the Modi- 
fication or Withdrawal of Which the United States 
Has Given Its Agreement 














Tariff Rate of 
item Description duty 
number now in 

schedule 
236 . . » woven fabric of cotton weighing not more than 
seven and one-half pounds per one hundred square 
I, Se i SCS: 2V wah iS co Lacan arate alearere 20% 
520(1) Raw cotton and cotton linters not further manufac- 
tured than ginned; waste wholly of cotton unfit for use 
without further manufacture .........e+.+.-. Free 
522 | Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of cotton, not more 
| advanced than singles, n.o.p ......2.22-20-- 15% 
522b Yarns, wholly of cotton, coarser than number forty 
but exceeding number twenty, not more advanced 
than singles, when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in their own factories in the manufac- 
turing of cotton sewing thread and crochet, knitting, 
darning and embroidery cottons. .........-. 15% 


1For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 561. 
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List A—Continued 


List A—Continued 


























Tariff Rate of Tariff Rate of 
item Description duty item Description duty 
number now in number now in 
schedule schedule 
522¢(1) Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of cotton including 5231 Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, composed of yarns 
threads, cords and twines generally used for sewing, of counts of not less than 80 and not more than 99, 
stitching, packaging and other purposes, n.o.p.; cotton including all such fabrics in which the average count 
yarns, wholly or partially covered with metallic strip, of the warp and weft yarns is not less than 80 and not 
generally known as tinsel thread. . ......... 174% more than 99 .... 2.2... See te ee ee eee 20% 
and, per pound | 3 cts. and, per pound | 3 cts. 
522c(3) Sewing thread, wholly of cotton, on spools, not to ex- 523n(1) Cotton bags:—seamless .. 1... ++ sess ee 224% 
ceed 250 yards on one spool .....-...+--- 20% 623n(2) | Cotton bags—n.o.p .......-+2++2 04 | 224% 
522d Yarns and warps wholly of cotton, mercerized, num- 524a Fabrics with cut weft pile, wholly of cotton or of 
ber forty and finer, imported under regulations pre- cotton and synthetic textile fibres or filaments. . . .| 25% 
scribed by the Minister, for sale to manufacturers, to | | and, per pound | 3% cts, 
be further manufactured in their own factories . . . ./.20% Ex532 Articles made from woven fabrics, composed wholly 
522e Cotton sewing thread yarn and crochet, knitting, of cotton, viz:—Tablecloths, tray cloths, doilies, 
darning and embroidery yarn, in hanks, or on dyeing napkins, dresser scarves, wash cloths, bath mats, 
or bleaching cores, when imported by manufacturers pillow cases, quilts, counterpanes, sheets and towels . .| 224% 
for use exclusively in their own factories in the man- ss Shc . 
: c " 532 Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from 
ufacturing or spooling of cotton sewing thread and bri i ail dextiio aiancheouaes: will 
crochet, knitting, darning and embroidery cottons . .| 10% peisitaier - sapmncipaicoeneions c 7 
or partially manufactured, composed wholly of cot- 
522f Yarns and warps wholly of cotton, number forty and NS ee SOS Rae ae ena 25% 
finer, when imported by manufacturers of mercerized . 
cotton yarns, for use exclusively in the manufacture §82a SMT NRE + oe = ss +s 247% 
of mercerized cotton yarns, in their own factories . . .| 15% 532b Woven fabric, wholly of cotton, for covering books. .| 25% 
522g (2) Yarns, wholly of cotton, number forty and finer, not 532c Curtains, wholly or partially manufactured, com- 
more advanced than singles, when imported by man- posed wholly of cotton, n.o.p........-2.206- 274% 
ufacturers for use exclusively in their own factories in 549a Wool, not further prepared than scoured. ...... Free 
the manufacturing of cotton sewing thread ..... 10% 549b(1) | Hair of the camel, alpaca, goat or other like animal. .| Free 
om Yarns and warps, wholly of cotton, number 70 and 549b(3) | Hair, curled or dyed,n.o.p........... : 15% 
finer, when imported by manufacturers for use ex- . 
clusively in the manufacture of levers’ lace, in their 550¢ Garnetted wool waste in the white when imported 
Dep MIIN ete, ete a Free by manufacturers of woolen goods for use exclusively 
523 Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, not bleached, ee RN: + Sry 8.6 HAN Y HH 4 _ 
mercerized not colored,n.o.p .........200. 15% 550d Garnetted material, wholly or in part of wool, the 
and, per pound | 3 cts. hair of the camel, alpaca, goat or other like animal, 
5238 Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, bleached or mer- in the natural or undyed state, but not containing 
cerized, not colored, n.op..........2-00% 17%K% silk, nor synthetic fibres or filaments, nor cotton, for 
and, per pound | 3 ets. use in Canadian manufactures. .......-2.+-- Free 
523b(1) | Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, printed, dyed or 55le Yarns and warps composed wholly of hair or of hair 
colored, n.o.p.:—Valued at more than 80 cents per and any vegetable fibre, imported by manufac- 
ENN G s-k aoe 6 eee SS SS bis) & pias Bw: we 174% turers for use in their own factories. ......... 174% 
and, per pound | 3 cts. 551f Sliver strands in warp form, wholly or in part of wool 
523b(2) | Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, printed, dyed or or hair, imported by manufacturers of braided mats 
colored, n.o.p.:—Valued at 50 cents or more but not and rugs, for use in the manufacture of such articles 
more than 80 cents per pound ............ 224% inthelrown factories... 6 8 6 5 6 os oe oo s. < Free 
and, per pound | 3 cts. : ; : 
523b(3) Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, printed, dyed or 553(1) Blankets of any material, not to a automobile 
colored, n.o.p.:—Valued at less than 50¢ per pound . .| 25% rugs, steamer rugs, or similar articles:—-(1) House- 
dak eecneund | tbGat0 hold blankets, wholly of cotton .......... .| 174% 
casi : and, per pound | 5 cts. 
523b(4) Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, printed, dyed or 
colored, n.o.p.:—Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, 554a Woven fabrics, consisting of cotton warps with 
commonly known as denims, when imported by wefts of lustre wool, mohair or alpaca, generally 
manufacturers for use in their own factories in the known as lustres or Italian linings,n.o.p. ...... 20% 
manufacture of garments .........+.+..-.- 174% 558b(a) | Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of synthetic tex- 
and, per pound | 3 cts. tile fibres or filaments, not more advanced than 
523¢ Woven fabrics wholly of cotton, composed of yarns singles, not colored, with not more than seven turns 
of counts of 100 or more, including all such fabrics in to the inch, under such regulations as the Minister 
which the average of the count of warp and weft yarns may prescribe:—Produced from cellulose acetate. . .| 22}4% 
ROPE ED Si Soe ® & Oran Se Sse ae wo Ae 274% In no case, shall the duty under the Most- 
é and, per pound | 3 cts. Favoured-Nation Tariff be less than . . per pound | 22 cts. 
5236 Woven fabrics wholly of cotton with cut pile, n.o.p .| 22}4% 558b(b) | Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of synthetic textile 
and, per pound | 3) cts. fibres or filaments, not more advanced than singles, 
523f Woven fabrics of cotton, not colored, for use in the not colored, with not more than seven turns to the 
manufacture of typewriter ribbons .........| 124% inch, under such regulations as the Minister may 
523) Shadow cretonnes, wholly of cotton, with printed prescribe:—N.0.p. . - see ee eee eee eee 22/47 
warp and plain weft ............ . ee] 8% In no case, shall the duty under the Most- 
and, per pound | 3% cts. Favoured-Nation Tariff be less than . . per pound--| 22 cts. 
523k Gabardines, wholly of cotton, with not less than 280 558c (i) Rovings, yarns and warps, wholly or in part of silk, 
ends and picks of ply yarn per squareinch .... .| 25% n.o.p., including threads, cords or twist for sewing, 
and, per pound ! 3 cts. embroidering or other purposes ........... 20% 
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558c (ii) 


558d (a) 


558d(b) 


558e 


558f 


558g 


Ex560a 
Ex564 


Ex561 
Ex564 


561 





Silk yarns wholly or partially covered with metallic 
strip, one pound of which shall contain not less than 
SOE eta oe bs a ame ae he Srsoats 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of syn- 
thetic textile fibres or filaments, n.o.p., including 
threads, cords, or twist for sewing, embroidering or 
other purposes, not to contain silk; yarns of synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments wholly or partially covered 
with metallic strip, one pound of which shall contain 
not less than 10,000 yards; under such regulations as 
the Minister may prescribe:—Produced wholly from 
ee eee ee ee ee 

In no case, shall the duty under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff be less than . . per pound 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of syn- 
thetic textile fibres or filaments, n.o.p., including 
threads, cords or twist for sewing, embroidering or 
other purposes, not to contain silk; yarns of synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments wholly or partially covered 
with metallic strip, one pound of which shall contain 
not less than 10,000 yards; under such regulations as 
the Minister may prescribe:—n.o.p......... 

In no case, shall the duty under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff be less than . . per pound 


Yarns and warps, wholly of thrown silk in the gum, 
rovings, yarns and warps, wholly of spun silk, not 
colored, imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in their own factories for knitting under- 
wear, for weaving, or for the manufacture of silk 
COTCRE og bas 6 oe 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of spun synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, not colored, imported by 
manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of cut-pile fabrics, in their own factories. ...... 

but not less than, per pound 


Yarns and warps, wholly of synthetic textile fibres or 
filaments, not more advanced than singles, not col- 
ored, with not more than seven turns to the inch, for 
use in the manufacture of woven cord tire fabric . . . 

In no case, shall the duty under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff be less than . . per pound 
Woven fabrics wholly or in chief part by weight of silk 
in the gum, not degummed nor bleached, not less than 
twenty inches in width, weighing not more than 
seven pounds for each hundred yards thereof, im- 
ported for the purpose of being degummed, dyed and 
finished in Canada 


Woven fabrics wholly or in part of silk, not to contain 

wool, not including fabrics in chief part by weight of 

synthetic textile fibres or filaments, n.o.p..... 
and, per lineal yard 


Woven fabrics wholly, or in chief part, by weight, 
of silk, imported in the web in lengths of not less than 
five yards each, for use exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of neckties, scarves, or mufflers........ 
Woven fabrics, of a kind not made in Canada, wholly, 
or in chief part, by weight, of synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, imported in the web in lengths of not less 
than five yards each, for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of neckties, scarves, or mufflers 
Woven fabrics with cut pile, whether or not coated or 
impregnated, wholly or in part of silk or synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, but not containing wool, 
eke ieee Gtalk eo lk ieemh 62s BLS wos. la ow ele 
Woven fabries wholly or in part of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments, not containing wool, not including 
fabrics in chief part by weight of silk, n.o.p...... 

and, per pound 
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224% 


2214% 


22 cts. 


224% 


22 cts. 


4% 


25% 
24 cts 


124% 


11 cts. 


25% 
5 cts. 


25% 
30 cts. 


561d 


5678 


802(b) 


844 





Woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part by 
weight of synthetic textile fibres or filaments, not to 
contain silk nor wool, coated with a rubber com- 
position, when imported by manufacturers of rubber, 
to be incorporated by them in pneumatic tires, in 
their own factories 
Woven fabrics, of a kind not made in Canada, wholly, 
or in chief part, by weight, of silk or of synthetic tex- 
tile fibres or filaments, or both, imported in the web 
in lengths of not less than five yards each by manu- 
facturers of neckties, scarves, or mufflers, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of such articles in 
their own factories 
Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from 
woven fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly 
or partially manufactured, n.o.p., of which silk is the 
Companent Of chilel VANE. <4 68 he ees 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from 
woven fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly 
or partially manufactured, n.o.p., of which the com- 
ponent of chief value is synthetic textile fibres or 
filaments 
Materials and parts as hereunder specified, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of umbrellas, parasols, sun- 
shades, walking sticks or canes, under such regula- 
tions as the Minister may prescribe, for use in the 
manufacture of such articles in their own factories: 

(b) Umbrella-covering fabrics of a kind not made 
in Canada, whether or not specially treated but not 
further manufactured than with hemmed selvedges, 
when imported in lengths of not less than ten yards 
each, with or without natural selvedges....... 
Woven fabrics, open mesh, wholly or in chief part by 
weight of cotton, imported by manufacturers of bags 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of fruit and 
vegetable bags in their own factories. ........ 





15% 


Free 


Free 





List B 


Concessions Canada Will Include in Schedule V—Can- 
ada—to the GATT as a Result of Agrcement With the 
United States 

















Rate of 
Tariff duty to 
item Description be in- 
number cluded 
in 
schedule 
66b PENI (ae GiGi Se aiey Sa Gel tS one eS eaeeas 15% 
142 Tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise purposes under 
conditions of the Excise Act, subject to such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Minister: 
(b) N.o.p.: 
EX.(i) Unstemmed, when imported by cigar manu- 
facturers for use as wrappers in the manufacture of 
cigars in their own factories. .... . .per pound-_-| 10 cts. 
187e Sensitized negative film, sixteen millimetres in 
width, for exposure in motion picture cameras. . . .| 15% 
199m Woven paper fabrics, open mesh, not less than nine 
feet in width, for use in the manufacture of carpets. .| 224% 
225¢ Sugar cane War... te a ataten eee lenaiese @ Free 
3470 Electrolytic manganese metal for alloying purposes . | 5% 
4l4a Parts of typewriters. ...... Ses eleheketicie whe TY% 
414e Parts of adding machines ..........0.206-. 10% 
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Rate of Rate of 
Tariff duty to Tariff duty to 
item Description be in- item Description be in- 
number — number — 
n n 
schedule schedule 
463c Motion and still picture screens. .... isace eee 10% 559e Nubs, slugs, slubs, nepsorkemps.......... Free 
465a Signs or indicating markers of material other than 559f Washed wiping rags, trimmed or untrimmed; 
paper with radioisotope activated light source. . . .| 174% machine wiping wastes or machined journal-box 
465b Radioisotope activated self-luminous standards for packing wastes . 1... + eee eee eee ee «| 10% 
CRNDINTIOR DUNDES . 6 8 ct eo 0 WH 560a Man-made fibres or glass fibres, not exceeding 12 
505f Southern yellow pine lumber, not further manufac- inches in length . Bisa o) ey ei ai ele Ane > 124% 
tured than planed on two sides, for use in the manu- 560b Sliver, wholly or in ‘ons of man-made ai or of 
facture of flooring for motor trucks. ........ .| Free PIEIIOES 6 6 ss. sles oo Ship wumce aus ae . | 124% 
520a Raw cotton and cotton linters not further manufac- 560c Man-made filaments or glass filaments hinninienit for 
tured than ginned..... eae eo mee Ne: eg Oe converting into lengths not exceeding 12 inches, for 
520b Cotton fibres, n.o.p., and carded sliver, wholly of use in the manufacture of: 
i igo 
____ SA aie ira «+ | 10% (1) Textile yarns or flock ........ + + +| 124% 
‘ : 1 
521 Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords oF (2) Cigarette filter tips. ...... I ag 
twines, wholly of cotton: 560d Man-made fibres, not exceeding 12 inches in length, 
(t) Siwies.. . «2. ' 2, Aree 174% for use in the manufacture of carpets. ....... 10% 
(3) When imported by manufecturers for use in the 56la Yarns and rovings, wholly of man-made fibres or 
manufacture of cotton sewing thread or of crochet, filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not more 
knitting, darning or embroidery cottons: advanced than singles, not coloured, with not more 
OL ea ee ee 10% than seven turnstotheinch........ 224% 
ep RD oa ob sw eo 0S. S864 20% but not lose than, oer pound 22 cts. 
522 Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: 561b Yarns and rovings, wholly or in part of man-made 
(1) Not bleached, mercerized nor coloured, n.o.p 20% fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, 
(2) Bleached or mercerized, not coloured, n.o.p 224% including threads, cords or twines, not containing 
ep) USAIN TD So. oa, che nora Sam cel 224% PA ONS Soho ani Bins: ok Uk Re as We 224% 
Cop 1 a a er ee ere eee 25% but not less than, per pound | 22 cts. 
(8) Weighing not more than 7/4 pounds per 100 square 561c Yarns, wholly of man-made fibres or filaments, not 
yards, not bleached norcoloured ........ Free more advanced than singles, not coloured, with not 
523a Clothing, wearing apparel and other articles, made more than seven turns to the inch, for use in the 
from woven fabrics wholly of cotton; all textile manu- manufacture of woven cord tire fabric. .... 124% 
factures, wholly or partially manufactured, the com- but not less than, per pound 11 cts. 
ene RAD» - » » » 257% 561d Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords or twines, 
524 Woven fabrics, open mesh, wholly or in chief part by wholly or in part of man-made fibres or filaments, 
weight of cotton, imported for use in the manufacture not containing silk, wool or hair, for use in the manu- 
of fruit or vegetable bags ..... eee ee es «| Free facture of fabrics for conveyor or transmission belts 
5308 Wool and wool noils, not further prepared than or belting containingrubber.............| 224% 
goommed orcarbenined ...+++20++0+s--- Free 562a Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres 
530¢ Hair and hair noils: slivers, 50% or more, by weight, or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not con- 
of hair: horsehair not further manufactured than taining wool or hair, not including fabrics more than 
dipped ordyed ..... oo ee Sys ws wo - + +| Free Oi, : by WEEN EME. ok ee oe te os 30% 
530d Hair, curled or dyed, m.o.p ......2 2220s) 15% and, per pound | 20 cts. 
551a Yarns and rovings, wholly of silk, degummed or not: Woven fabrics containing five per cent or less by 
(3) N.o.p., including threads, cords or twines. . . .| 20% weight, of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass 
5520 Woven fabrics, more than 50%, by weight, of silk, not fibres or filaments shall not be dutiable under this 
containing wool or hair 22149, item but shall be dutiable as though composed 
AS aN eS cies Sere ° wholly of the remaining constituents. 
553 The following, when the textile component thereof is 
more than 50%, by weight, of silk: 562b Woven fabrics with out-pile, wholly or in part of man- 
(2) Headsquares, scarves or mufflers, made from made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, 
IEG Se ee bi 224% not containing wool orhair ....... ee 30% 
(3) Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from 562d Umbrella-covering fabrics, impregnated or not, with 
woven fabrics, and all textile manufactures, or without hemmed edges, in lengths of not less than 
wholly or partially manufactured ....... «| 30% 10 yards, for use in the manufacture of umbrellas 
559a Rags and wastes, whether or not cleaned, dusted, having a rib length of not more than 27{nches. . . .| Free 
willowed, picked or pulled, mans ier np without 562e Woven fabrics wholly or in part of silk or of man- 
further manufacture; used textile manufactures or 
; made fibres or filaments, imported in lengths of not 
waste portions of unused yarns or of unused fabrics, 
“ee : less than five yards, by manufacturers of neckties, 
imported for disintegrating or for the manufacture 
. ‘. for use in the manufacture of neckties, but not includ 
of wiping rags; none of the foregoing to include 
é ing such fabrics for use as inter-lining . . . 15% 
remnants or millends....... +o 6.6» oo w oe eee 
559b Waste portions of unused fabrics, n.o.p., not to 562f Woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part, by 
a B weight, of man-made fibres or filaments, not to con 
include remnants or millends..... veerrrn: 4 cS 
tain silk or wool, for use in the manufacture of pneu 
559¢ Garnetted material, obtained by disintegrating yarns Pee ee ON. Sos awe eh be we BD OS 4e Ge 74% 
or fabrics, wholly of wool or hair, in the natural colour and, per pound | 74 cts 
aGoimmerMeter......-++ sooo 0] Base 562g Woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part. by 
559d Garnetted material, obtained by disintegrating yarns weight, of man-made fibres or filaments, not to con- 
SPR IND 66 6b ak ae She eed Cale o 6 ol DH tain silk or wool, coated with a rubber composition, 
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| Rate of 
Tariff | | duty to 
item | Description | be in- 
number | cluded 
in 
| | schedule 
when imported by manufacturers of rubber tires, to 
be incorporated by them in pneumatic tires, in their 
SPA CN es is! hs 5 eal ipl sa; a eve R ne Me ce 15% 
562h Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres 
or filaments, not containing silk, wool or hair, whether 
or not coated or impregnated, when imported by 
manufacturers of conveyor or transmission belts or 
belting containing rubber, for use in the manufacture 
OTIC RE OP DONE. osc eS re eS 8 we 27144% 
563 Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from 
woven fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly 
or partially manufactured, the textile component of 
which is 50% or more, by weight, of man-made fibres 
or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, not contain- 
Re Re le Sos ares ese Sl ar NS 27144% 
§73a Linoleum; felt base floor covering not including such 
materials in which are incorporated synthetic resin 
sheets or cellulose plastic sheets. .......... 25% 
586 Anthracite coal; anthracite coal screenings and dust. .| Free 
6248 (5) Toy electric train sets, transformers, parts and 
accessories for use therewith. .......... 20% 
663f Iodized mineral salts, for use in the feeding of animals. | 10% 











Mr. Henderson To Represent U.S. 
at Iranian Archeological Congress 


The Department of State announced on April 
14 (press release 190) that Loy W. Henderson, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and 
a former Ambassador to Iran, had been named by 
the White House on April 13 to be the President’s 
representative at the Fourth Congress of Iranian 
Art and Archeology, which opens at New York 
City April 24. The President and the Shah of 
Iran are acting as cosponsors of the Congress. 

As the President’s representative at the Con- 
gress, Mr. Henderson will confer with a number 
of international scholars gathered in New York 
to consider the part Iran has played in the earliest 
cultures of mankind, the emergence of civilization, 
and the beginnings of community life. The group 
also will visit Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington before the Congress closes on May 3. 

Although the Congress is a private venture with 
no official government connection, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is interested in the success of this inter- 
national gathering of distinguished scholars in 
Iranian art and archeology. This is the first Con- 
gress of Iranian Art and Archeology since World 
War II. Previous congresses have been held at 
Philadelphia, London, and Leningrad. 
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U.S. Sends Grain to Somalia 
for Relief of Drought Victims 


Press release 191 dated April 14 

The U.S. Government is sending 2,000 tons of 
grain (corn) for the relief of victims of drought in 
the U.N. Trust Territory of Somalia under Italian 
administration. The food shipments are being 
made on a grant basis through the facilities of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administration 
and are in response to that country’s request for 
help to meet its food requirements until after the 
next major harvest ending in September. 

The United States is providing the grain under 
provisions of title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 480), 
which provides for the constructive use overseas 
of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities. 

The food will be given free to those in need by 
the Government of Somalia. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Extend Export Control Act of 1949. Hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on H.R. 10550. March 1, 1960. 47 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1960. Hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on draft legislation to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. Part 2. March 1-3, 
1960. 223 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1960. Hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on draft legislation to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. Part 3. March 7-8, 1960. 
140 pp. 

Overall Limitation on Foreign Tax Credit. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 10087. H. Rept. 1858. March 8, 1960. 
20 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1960. Hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on draft legislation to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. Part 4. March 9-11, 1960. 
170 pp. 

Organizing for National Security: Selected Materials. 
Prepared for the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery. March 10, 1960. 180 pp. [Committee print] 

Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security Between the 
United States of America and Japan. Message from 
the President transmitting the treaty. S.Ex.E. March 
10, 1960. 39 pp. 

Authorizing Federal Maritime Board To Suspend Tariff 
Schedules for a Period of 7 Months. Report to accom- 
pany S. 3005. S. Rept. 1159. March 11, 1960. 2 pp. 


Import Duties on Certain Coarse Wool. Report to accom- 
pany H.R. 9322. H. Rept. 1390. March 14, 1960. 10 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar-of International Conferences and Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During April 1960 


U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 11th Session. 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Aerial Collision 

UNESCO Meeting of Administrators of Technical and Voca- 
tional Education in Africa. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 14th Session . 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 56th Session . ; : 

IAEA Board of Governors: 16th Session 

International Sugar Council: 6th Session . 

International Study Group on Lead and Zine: Statistical Com- 
mittee. 

FAO Desert-Locust Control Committee: Special Meeting . 

International Wheat Council: 29th Session . 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 3d Session 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 29th Session . . 

Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: 3d Session. 

Foreign Ministers Meetings . . 5 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs — 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party of Senior Geologists on Preparation 
of Regional Geological and Mineral Maps: 4th Session. 

ICAO Informal Southeast Asia Regional Meeting on Air Traffic 
Services/Communications. 

GATT Intersessional Committee . 

TAEA Scientific Advisory Committee to Board of Governors 

WMO Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee: 5th Session 

FAO International Meeting on Veterinary Education . 

PAHO Executive Committee: 40th Meeting . . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 
ing Party. 

CENTO Ministerial Council: 8th Meeting . 


"Special Work- 


In Session as of April 30, 1860 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests . 

Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee . See ee ee 

2d U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 26th Session . ; 

Meeting of Experts on the Inter-American Telecommunications 
Network and ITU/CCITT Plan Subcommittee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 11th Session . 

U.N. Economie Commission for Europe: 15th Session . 

ICAO Panel of Teletypewriter Specialists: 4th Meeting . 

ILO Petroleum Committee: 6th Session . 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 15th Session 


New York 


Favs. . . : 
Accra, Ghana . 


Buenos Aires 
Geneva. 
Paris . 
Vienna . 
London 
Paris . 


Rome 
London . 
Bangkok . 
New York 
Geneva 


Washington . 
Geneva 
Tokyo . 


Bangkok . 


Geneva 
Vienna . 
Curagao 
London , 
Washington . 
New York 


Tehran. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
New York . 
México, D.F 


New York 
Geneva . 
Montreal . 
Geneva 
Geneva 


ICEM Executive Committee: 15th Session Naples . 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Tokyo . 
4th Session of Mineral Resources Development Subcommittee. 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee Bo RE ee see ts New York 
1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Apr. 15, 1960. 


Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; CENTO, Central Treaty Organization ; 
ZCE, Economic Commission for E urope; ECOSOC, E conomie and Social 
GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, Interna- 
IA—ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; IBE, International Bureau 


nomic Commission Tor Asia and the Far East; 
Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organiz ation; 
tional Atomic ‘Energy Agency; 


Following is a list of abbreviations: 


Feb. 23—Apr. 15 


Mar. 28-Apr. 8 
Mar, 28—Apr. 9 


Mar, 28—Apr. 14 
Mar. 28—Apr. 15 
Mar. 28-Apr. 29 
Mar, 29—Apr. 7 
Mar. 30—-Apr. 1 
Apr. 4-8 


Apr. 4-9 

Apr. 5-12 
Apr. 5-15 
Apr. 5-20 
Apr. 7-13 


Apr. 12-14 
Apr. 19-22 
Apr. 20-26 


Apr. 20-29 


Apr. 20 (1 day) 
Apr. 25-27 
Apr. 25-28 
Apr. 25-29 
Apr. 25-30 
Apr. 25-29 


Apr. 28-30 


Oct. 31, 1958- 
Mar. 15- 
Mar. 17- 
Apr. 14- 
Apr. 19- 


Apr. 20- 
Apr. 20- 
Apr. 25- 
Apr. 25- 


Apr. 25- 
Apr. 26- 


Apr. 26- 
Apr. 28- 


CCITT, 
ECAFE, Eco- 


of Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European 


Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization ; 


ITU, 


Health Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization ; 


Union; W MO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 


IMCO, Intergovernment: al Maritime Consultative Organization; 
PAHO, Pan 


American 


U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal 
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pr. 15 
\pr. 8 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
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Scheduled May 1 Through July 31, 1960 


ICAO Informal Caribbean Regional ee ee 

FAO Group on Citrus Fruits: Ist Session . . 

NATO Ministerial Council : 

GATT Committee on Balance- of-Payments Restrictions . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 8th Session 

International Fisheries Convention of 1946: 8th Meeting of Per- 
manent Commission. 

13th World Health Assembly 

ICEM Council: 12th Session . 

International Rubber Study Group: 62d Meeting of Management 
Committee. 

FAO Advisory Campaign Committee on Freedom From Hunger . 

GATT Committees I and II on Expansion of International Trade . 

UNESCO/ILO Committee of Experts on Neighboring Rights . . 

IAEA Symposium on Fuel Element Fabrication With Special 
Emphasis on Cladding Materials. 

UNESCO Advisory Committee on the 3d Major Project on Arid 
Zone Research and Symposium on Arid Zone Problems. 

Meeting of Heads of Government and Chiefs of State. . . 

U.N. ECE Working Group on Coordination of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics. 

GATT Contracting Parties: 16th Session. 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee... ....... 

IMCO International Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea. : 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: Ist Session of the Com- 
mittee on Extra-Long-Staple Cotton. 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: Working Party on 
Copra Quality and Grading. 

8th Pan American Highway Congress . 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 19th Plenary Meeting . 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 3d Session 

ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 2d Meeting . 

ILO Governing Body: 145th Session 

U.N. ECE Group of Rapporteurs on Comparisons of Sy stems of 
National Accounts. 

U.N. Tin Conference . ; 

SEATO Military Advisers . . ; 

U.N. Special Fund: 4th Session ‘of the Gov erning Council . 

ITU Administrative Council: 15th Session. 


International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property: 24th 
Congress. 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 10th 
Meeting. 


International Commission on Irrigation, Flood Control, and Drain- 
age: 4th Congress. 

SEATO Council: 6th Meeting 

13th International Cannes Film Festival. : 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: 6th Session of Committee on Statistics . 

2d UNESCO Meeting on Salinity Problems ; 

FAO Group on Grains: 5th Session . 

International Labor Conference: 44th Session 

World Power Conference: 13th Sectional Meeting . . 

U.N. a {CE Housing Committee: 20th Session (and W orking Par- 
ties 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 33d Session . ; 

7th Annual Electronic, Nuclear, and Cinematographic Exposition ‘ 

U.N. ECE Subcommittee on Road Transport: Working Party on 
Construction of Vehicles. 

UNESCO Committee of Governmental Experts on a Draft Inter- 
national Convention and Draft Recommendations on Various 
Aspects of Discrimination in Education. 

International Conference on Large Electric Systems: 18th General 
Assembly. 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee . . 

U.N. ECOSOC Group of Consultants on ‘the ‘Standardization of 
Cartographic Names, 

International Whaling Commission: 12th —: 

10th International Berlin Film Festival . ; 

ILO Governing Body: 146th Session ; 

WMO Executive Committee: 12th Session . 

UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies: Annual Meeting 
of Management Council. 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 24th Session. . 

— Working Party on Polish Participation in the Tariff Con- 
erence. 

International Wheat Council: 30th Session 
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Curagao 
Madrid 
Istanbul 
Geneva . 
New York 
London 


Geneva 
Naples . 
London 


Rome 
Geneva ‘ 
The Hague . 
Vienna . 


Paris. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bern. . 
London. 
México, D.F 


Rome 


Bogoté. . . 
México, D.F 
Rome . . 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


New York 
Washington . 
New York 
Geneva. 
London. 


Bergen, Norway . 
Madrid . 


Washington . 
Cannes. 
Rome 

Spain 

Rome 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Geneva. 


Rome 
Rome 
Geneva. 


Paris. 


Paris . 


Geneva. 
New York 


London 
Berlin 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Eastbourne, England 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London 


May 1- 
May 2- 
May 2- 
May 2- 
May 2- 
May 3- 


May 3- 
May 5- 
May 5- 


May 9- 
May 9- 
May 9- 
May 10- 


May 10- 


May 16- 
May 16- 


May 16- 
May 16- 
May 17- 
May 18- 


May 18- 


May 20- 
May 23- 
May 23- 
May 23- 
May 23- 
May 23- 


May 23- 
May 25- 
May 25- 
May 28- 
May 28- 


May 30- 
May 30- 


May 31- 
May 
May 
May 
June 1- 
June 1l- 
June 5- 
June 6- 


June 7— 
June 13- 
June 13- 


June 13- 


June 15- 


June 20- 
June 20— 


June 20- 
June 24- 
June 24— 
June 27— 
June 27- 


June 27- 
June 27— 


June 28- 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled May 1 Through July 31, 1960—Continued 


Caribbean Commission: 30th Meeting 


ee a a 


ree Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 3d Meet- 


ng. 
ada bunnies Seminar on Strengthening the Family Institution . 
Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses: 


Annual Meeting. 


7th International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts . 


UNICEF Committee on Administrative Budget 


UNESCO Interdisciplinary Meeting on Peaceful Cooperation . 


UNESCO/IBE: 23d Conference on Public Education . . 
8th International Grassland Congress. .... . 


Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 2d Meeting . . 


U.N. Economie and Social Council: 30th Session . 


UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on International Oceano- 


graphic Ships. 


South Pacific Commission: 11th Meeting of South Pacific Research 


Council. 


Development Assistance Group: 2d Meeting. ...... 
Inter-American Indian Institute: Governing Board. .. . 
Commission on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural Re- 


U.N. 
sources: 3d Session. 
U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee 


se « 


BAR ONAN. <2. % = « June 
Rio de Janeiro ....... June 
Caracas June 
Brussels June 
Europe. . June 
. . . New York June 
ES ee June 
Geneva. July 4- 
. . - Reading, England . July 11- 
Petropolis, Brazil July 11- 
. .. Geneva. 5 July 11- 
et ee July 11- 
Nouméa, New Caledonia . . July 12- 
ae July 
México, D. F . July 
New York July 
sss MGEReVA.. July 





Inter-American Bank Designated 
Public International Organization 


White House press release dated April 8 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on April 8 issued an Executive 
order designating the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IADB) as a public international or- 
ganization entitled to the benefits of the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act of 
December 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as shall have been 
designated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and em- 
ployees and the representatives of member states 
to such organizations. 

The act grants designated international organi- 
zations immunity from suit and judicial process 
and exempts them from customs duties and in- 
ternal revenue taxes imposed upon goods and 
effects imported by the organizations for their 
official use. In addition, the organizations are 
granted juridical personality thereby enabling 
them to enter into contracts and to acquire and 
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dispose of real and personal property. The or- 
ganizations are exempt from including as gross 
income for income tax purposes the income they 
derive from investments in the United States. 
Representatives of foreign governments in or to 
designated international organizations and the 
officers and employees of such organizations are 
granted immunity from suit and legal process re- 
lating to acts performed by them in their official 
capacity and falling within their functions as 
such representatives, officers, or employees. Rep- 
resentatives of governments and nonresident alien 
officers and employees of designated organizations 
may exclude from gross income for income tax 
purposes the salary paid them by the employing 
government or international organization respec- 
tively. These individuals are exempt also from 
the application of the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

The Inter-American Development Bank is a new 
international organization. Its articles of agree- 
ment were formulated on April 8, 1959, by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the 20 Latin 
American Republics, who are members of the Or- 
ganization of American States. The agreement 


*For background, see BULLETIN of May 4, 1959, p. 646. 
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was submitted to the government of each member 
of the Organization of American States. Twenty 
states have now signed and accepted membership 
in accordance with their constitutional processes, 
and the Bank is now in existence in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement. The United 
States has become a member under the authority 
of the Inter-American Development Bank Act, ap- 
proved by Congress August 7, 1959 (73 Stat. 299). 
The new Bank held its organizational meeting 
February 3-16, 1960,? in San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor. Along with other major international finan- 
cial institutions such as the International Bank, 
International Monetary Fund, and International 
Finance Corporation, the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank will have its headquarters in 
Washington. 

The formation of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank represents a significant step in the 
development of inter-American economic coopera- 
tion. The establishment of the Bank constitutes 
a recognition of the special relations, both political 
and economic, which the various American Repub- 
lics have with one another and of the desirability 
of having special arrangements to facilitate mu- 
tual economic cooperation and regional develop- 
ment within the Western Hemisphere. 

The designation of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank under the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act is designed to facilitate the 
operations of this new international organization 
with the United States. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 108733 


DESIGNATING THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AS A PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ENTITLED 
To ENnsgoy CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, AND IM- 
MUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act, approved 
December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having found that 
the United States participates in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank under the authority of an act of Congress 
approved August 7, 1959 (73 Stat. 299), I hereby desig- 
nate the Inter-American Development Bank as a public 
international organization entitled to enjoy the privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities conferred by the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act. 

The designation of the Inter-American Development 
Bank as a public international organization within the 





*For background, see ibid., Feb. 15, 1960, p. 263, and 
Feb. 29, 1960, p. 344. 
*25 Fed. Reg. 3097. 
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meaning of the International Organizations Immunities 
Act shall not be deemed to abridge in any respect privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities which that organiza- 
tion may have acquired or may acquire by treaty or 


congressional action. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
April 8, 1960. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The Department of State on April 15 (press 
release 196) announced the members of the U.S. 
delegation to the 15th session of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, which will convene at Geneva 
April 25, 1960. 

Edward J. Rowell, Foreign Service officer, will 
head the delegation in his capacity as Acting U.S. 
Representative on the Commission. Illinois State 
Senator John P. Meyer, chairman of the joint 
Senate-House Committee on Narcotic and Dan- 
gerous Drugs of the Illinois State Legislature, 
will serve as principal adviser to the delegation. 
Other members will include Elwyn F. Chase, Jr., 
of the Department of State and Charles Siragusa 
of the Treasury Department. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, an advisory 
body to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, meets annually. 

This session will consider, among other things, 
illicit traffic, the Middle East Narcotics Survey 
Mission, opium and opiates, drug addiction, and 
carriage of narcotic drugs in first-aid kits in air- 
craft engaged in international flight. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ! 


Security Council 


Summary statement by the Secretary-General on Matters 
of Which the Security Council is Seized and on the 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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State Reached in Their Consideration. S/4301. April 
4, 1960. 5 pp. 

Letter Dated 29 March 1960 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Pakistan Addressed to the President of 


the Security Council. S/4292. March 30, 1960. 3 pp. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Progress Report on UNHCR Programmes for 
1959 and on the Former UNREF Programme as of 31 
December 1959. A/AC.96/57. March 8, 1960. 187 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Note on First Report of Special Cases Among 
Refugees in Austria and Germany. A/AC.96/62/Add. 
1. March 9, 1960. 4 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Progress Report on Programme for New 
Hungarian Refugees. A/AC.96/58. March 16, 1960. 
17 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Elections: Election of One-third of the Membership of 
Functional Commissions of the Council. Note by the 
Secretary-General. E/3330. March 7, 1960. 7 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. Signed at Quebec October 16, 1945. 
Entered into force October 16, 1945. TIAS 1554. 
Acceptance deposited: Cameroun, March 22, 1960. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and the contiguous zone. 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.’ 
Ratifications deposited: United Kingdom, March 14, 
1960 ; ? Haiti, March 30, 1960. 
Accession deposited: Cambodia, March 21, 1960. 
Convention on the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958.’ 
Ratifications deposited: United Kingdom, March 14, 
1960 ; Haiti, March 30, 1960. 

Accession deposited: Cambodia, March 21, 1960. 
Convention on fishing and conservation of living resources 
of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.7 

Ratifications deposited: United Kingdom, March 14, 
1960 ; ? Haiti, March 30, 1960. 
Accession dep6sited: Cambodia, March 21, 1960. 
Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 
April 29, 1958.” 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, March 30, 1960. 
Accession deposited: Cambodia, March 21, 1960. 





* Not in force. 
? With a declaration. 








BILATERAL 


EI Salvador 


Agreement relating to the guaranty of private invest- 
ments. Signed at San Salvador January 29, 1960. 
Entered into force: April 8, 1960. 


ireland 


Agreement providing a grant to assist in the acquisition 
of certain nuclear research and training equipment 
and materials. Effected by exchange of notes at Dublin 
March 24, 1960. Enters into force on a date to be 
determined by mutual agreement. 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement extending to the Northern (Syrian) Region of 
the United Arab Republic application of the provisions 
of the general agreement for technical cooperation with 
Egypt of May 5, 1951 (TIAS 2479), as amended by 
exchanges of notes of February 21 and 25, 1952, and 
February 23 and 24, 1954 (TIAS 2479 and 2986), and 
the agreement for economic development assistance 
with Egypt of November 6, 1954 (TIAS 3156). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Cairo April 2, 1960, 
Entered into force April 2, 1960. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 11-17 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to April 11 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 163 and 164 of 
April 1, 177 of April 7, and 182 of April 8. 


No. Date Subject 

183 4/11 Note to Cuba on withdrawal of 
inspectors. 

184 4/11 Note to Cuba on dismissal of Navy base 
employee. 

185 4/11 Note to Cuba on exportation of 
helicopters. 

186 4/12 U.S. contributions to refugee programs 


(rewrite). 


*187 4/12 McCoilum resignation (biographic de- 
tails). 

188 4/12 Scientific cooperation in Antarctica 
with Chile. 

*189 4/13 Cabot nominated U.S. representative to 
ECE (biographic details). 

190 4/14 Henderson named President’s repre; 
sentative at Congress of Iranian Art 
and Archeology (rewrite). 

191 4/14 Aid to Somalia drought victims. 

192 4/14 Dillon named escort to President de 
Gaulle. 

*193 4/14 Delegation to Togo independence cere- 
monies, 

*194 4/15 Program for visit of President de 
Gaulle. 

195 4/15 Dillon: Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

196 4/15 Delegation to Commission on Narcotic 


Drugs (rewrite). 
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Africa. Our Role in the Quickening Pace Toward 
Independence in Africa (Satterthwaite) 


Agriculture. Ambassador Bonsal Replies to Three 
Cuban Complaints (Bonsal, Roa) . 5. et Ze 


American Republics 

Inter-American Bank Designated Public Interna- 
tional Organization (text of Executive order) . 

Toward Better Understanding Between the United 
States and Latin America (Rubottom) 


Antarctica. U.S. and Chile To Cooperate in Ant- 
arctic Scientific — — of joint announce- 
ment) Sacto es Le er ae 


Aviation. Ambassador Bonsal Replies to Three 
Cuban Complaints (Bonsal, Roa) . F é 


Canada 

Results of Renegotiation by Canada of Textile Con- 
eessions Announced . . 

Western Foreign Ministers Meet "To Prepare 1 for 
Summit Conference Rees i 2 


Chile. U.S. and Chile To Cooperate in Antarctic 
Scientific Program (text of joint announcement) . 


Colombia. U.S. and Colombia Reaffirm Determina- 
tion To Continue Collaboration on Matters of 
Mutual Concern (Eisenhower, Lleras) . P 


Some Economic — * of U.S. 
(Dillon) 


Communism. 
Foreign Policy 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy . 

U.S. and Colombia “Reaffirm Determination To Con- 
tinue Collaboration on Matters of Mutual Con- 
cern (Eisenhower, Lleras) es? Ue wat an oe 


Cuba. Ambassador Bonsal Replies to Three Cuban 
Complaints (Bonsal, Roa) . sa tek Coes 8 


Cultural Exchange. Mr. Henderson To Represent 
U.S. at Iranian Archeological Congress . 


Disarmament. Western Foreign Ministers Meet To 
Prepare for Summit Conference . ‘ 


Economic Affairs 

Results of Renegotiation by Canada of Textile Con- 
eessions Announced . . 

Some Economic Aspects of. U.S. Foreign Policy 
(Dillon) .. 

Toward Better Understanding Between ‘the United 
States and Latin America (Rubottom) s&s 


France 

Under Secretary Dillon To Escort President 
de Gaulle on U.S. Tour. . 

Western Foreign Ministers Meet "To Prepare for 
Summit Conference . Se Bak ss 


Germany. Western Foreign Ministers Meet To Pre- 
pare for Summit Conference . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Background of 
Heads of Government 
Conference - 1960 


Principal Documents * 1955-1959 
With Narrative Summary 


This volume contains documents of the period 1955 to 1959 covering 
the principal developments leading to the May 1960 Paris Conference 
of the Heads of Government of the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Soviet Union. A narrative summary, which 
precedes the documents, refers to the Heads-of-Government meetings 
held during World War II and reviews briefly the relations between 
the Soviet Union and the Western Powers in the early postwar years. 
It deals more fully with those relations for the period beginning with 
the Geneva Summit Conference of July 1955. 


The documents, all of which have been released previously, include 
diplomatic communications exchanged by the several governments; a 
number of official declarations and communiqués; various proposals 
and statements made at the Heads-of-Government Conference of July 
1955 and at the Foreign Ministers Conferences of October-November 
1955 and May—August 1959; messages exchanged by President Eisen- 
hower and Soviet Chairmen Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev; and press statements and addresses of importance made by 
President Eisenhower, Chairman Khrushchev, Secretaries of State 
Dulles and Herter, and others. 
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